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World Economic Planning’ 


’ ‘HE world has progressed a long way since 1918 in the 
liquidation of the consequences of the World War. To 
the popular mind, driven alternately by impatient hope 

and brooding anxiety, the results actually achieved may seem 
disappointing, but from a detached point of view, they are 
in fact fundamental in character and both more salutary and 
more far-reaching in effect than would have been deemed 
possible by the most optimistic observer at the conclusion of 
the war. 

Even the treaty of Versailles, with what are now recognized 
as its plain imperfections and concessions to war passions, is 
coming to be regarded as containing a good starting place for 
future progress. By its direct and indirect effects it has 
stimulated the discussions and established the agencies 
through which much of the progress made since 1918 has 
been rendered possible. 

It is difficult to reconstruct in our memories the atmosphere 
in which the Versailles treaty was made. With the more 
obvious embarrassments of the situation I have here no 
concern. 

There were, of course, victors and vanquished, griefs and 
hatreds, greeds and aspirations, and responsible statesmen 
were called upon to reconstruct the international social order 
upon presumptions as to the economic and political con- 
sequences of their actions, and very much in the dark, indeed, 
as to the extent of the catastrophe which they were seeking 
to repair. 

The armistice operated only upon military operations—it 
did nothing to stay intellectual and emotional hostilities— 
and the representatives of peoples suddenly relieved from a 
great fear, and still suffering from a great agony, could do 
little more than apply first aid to a critically injured world. 

Hurried but fairly accurate estimates were made of the loss 


1 Presented at the Institute of Politics at Williams College, July 30, 
1931. 
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of life and destruction of property. Some account was taken 
of the possible effect of attempting longer to restrain racial 
aspirations which, under the old regime, had been contained, 
with difficulty, by force. But no thoughtful person at Ver- 
sailles could have believed that a treaty written at such a 
time and under such circumstances could be a permanent, 
unchanging, and inelastic reordering of the institutions and 
aspirations of all mankind. 

That so much was able to be gotten into the treaty, by way 
of seed for future growth, is its great excellence, and it is 
juster to judge it by the things which have grown out of it, 
rather than by the things which remain in it to be outgrown. 

It was the general understanding at Versailles that the 
relations and obligations fixed by the treaty would, from 
time to time, be changed. President Wilson expressed this 
idea repeatedly, while the treaty was under discussion, and 
after its signature, he constantly pointed out the League of 
Nations, created by it, as the agency through which necessary 
changes were to be studied and the reconciliation of world 
opinion obtained. 


WORLD SALVATION CREDITED TO A FEW LEADERS 


General Smuts perhaps phrased this general expectation 
more happily and with more perfect foresight than anybody 
else, when he said, ‘‘I feel that in the treaty we have not yet 
achieved the real peace to which our peoples were looking, 
but the real peace of the peoples ought to follow, complete, 
and amend the peace of the statesmen.” 

It is this clear recognition of the limitations upon the power 
and possibilities of statesmen, and the duty and power of 
‘“‘the peoples,” that I find the theme upon which I venture to 
address you today. 

In a general way it may be said that the statesmen who 
have been busy about the post-war reconstruction, have done 
well—far better than the world had any right to expect. 
They approached their task burdened with the traditions of 
the old diplomatic method and the traditional diplomatic 
point of view. 
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A brilliant young American historical scholar recently has 
said that the diplomacy of the world immediately preceding 
our Spanish War was conducted ‘in a peculiarly felonious 
atmosphere.”’ By 1914 there had been no improvement in 
this regard and the resumption of international relations, in- 
terrupted by the war, did not at once change for the better 
either the manners or the objectives of national policies. In 
the beginning the League of Nations was a mere balloon sent 
up to discover whether there was substance enough in the 
stratosphere of world politics to sustain so daring an ad- 
venture. 

The answer to that question could not be immediately 
forthcoming, and the good fortune which saved the world at 
that stage lay in the fact that there were half a dozen great 
and enlightened spirits like Lord Robert Cecil, Smuts, Briand 
and Stresemann who shook off the shackles of the past while 
it was still too soon fully to comprehend the possibilities of 
the present or the menace of the future. 

Under their leadership, in the great nations, powerfully 
supported by Branting, Nansen, Benes and others who 
trooped the small nations back of the ideal, the League of 
Nations became a going concern, the World Court was firmly 
established, the treaties of Locarno were made, it became 
possible to enunciate the principles of the Briand-Kellogg 
pact which, on paper at least, reverses the fundamental 
principle of international relations as it had been expounded 
and defended from the beginning of recorded history. 

Such informed criticism as there is of these new institu- 
tions deals largely with matters of detail. There is nowhere 
in the world any responsible suggestion that they are not 
fundamentally right, and the people of the United States, 
above all others in the world, should abide their development 
and improvement by evolutionary processes with the greatest 
patience and confidence. 


PARALLEL CITED IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


In our own history it took us ten years under the Articles of 
Confederation to realize the need of a more perfect union, and 
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in the nearly 150 years since our Constitution was adopted we 
have seen it grow and expand beyond the dreams or plans of 
its founders, acquiring new meanings as new conditions 
arose, and demonstrating always fresh vitality and adequacy. 
People who have seen great oaks grown from acorns have no 
right to doubt what time and good-will and patience will 
bring out of these great beginnings. 

If I have attributed this progress in too great degree to the 
fortunate accident of the existence of these great personalities, 
I am not unaware of the presence of irresistible forces at work 
to aid them. The logic of events is stronger than the wills of 
men, and conditions, dimly perceived before the World War, 
have moved with accelerated speed and accumulated mo- 
mentum in the same direction. 

The proposal of these great institutions, dedicated to the 
preservation of the peace of the world, would have been re- 
garded as ‘“‘mere idealism,” proceeding from an academic 
assumption of the perfectability of the race, but for the 
fact that they have actually been set up, and have been in 
successful operation for ten years. And these facts demon- 
strate that, among nations as among individuals, ideals have 
a better chance when we are poor than when we are rich. 

When the tide of national expansion and colonial acquisi- 
tion was on, and the possibility of outstripping one’s rivals 
in the armament race still held out the illusory hope of se- 
curity, if not supremacy, nations were not likely to pass self- 
denying ordinances or to join in arrangements which denied, 
by anticipation, the victory and the spoils thereof to the 
strong. But the first great revelation of the World War was 
that the strongest nation, under modern conditions, dies, 
like a bee, when it uses its sting. 

The second great revelation of the World War was un- 
doubtedly the universality of the disaster. The song of the 
victor, as he contemplated his victim sitting in the ashes of 
desolation, died in his throat when he remembered the cost 
of his victory. 

This was a revelation not to princes and potentates, or to 
statesmen and generals, but to peoples. There were too 
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many widow’s weeds mingled with the torch bearers in the 
victory parade, too many mutiles seeking limited readmission 
to factories and workshops, particularly there was too much 
dislocation in the processes of international industry and 
finance to permit any nation to feel itself safe from an over- 
whelming share in the common disaster. Out of realizations 
of this general kind came that loss of faith which, for a time, 
was the most menacing consequence of the whole experience. 

Political systems which had been impotent to prevent the 
catastrophe came under a distrust so deep that they were, 
with practically no exception, replaced with substitutes of 
popular origin and theoretically resting on popular sanction. 
That these new political institutions have taken varying 
forms presents part of the problem which this institute is to 
consider. On its program will be found scheduled discussions 
of capitalism, fascism, and communism, the latter two as 
represented by Italy and Russia, respectively, in an effort 
to study out the form of social organization best adapted to 
meet the demands of modern industrial conditions. 

The fact that they are to be discussed, suggests, at least, 
a question thought debatable as to whether the institutions 
of the past are either suited to or could be made to suit 
present and immediately future conditions. 

In the consideration of such a question, it seems to me im- 
portant to have in mind the fact that modern industrialism 
is very modern, while the political institutions of most of the 
settled countries of the world are in part an inheritance 
evolved from centuries of experience and adapted to na- 
tional temperament; hence, while it is relatively easy to set 
up a new factory, it is incredibly difficult to set up a new form 
of government. 

The lines which industrial and economic development shall 
take are determined and tested by concrete and practical 
experiences, while the political developments of the people, 
to be suitable at all, must rest upon an historical foundation 
and be adjusted to emotional responses which have their 
origin in racial characteristics and are conditioned by 
linguistic, religious, and philosophical associations. 
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New forms, established by revolutions, are easily for- 
gotten in times of stress, and the tendency of peoples is to 
revert to traditional forms when a new and academic insti- 
tution experiences temporary difficulties. 


VINDICATION OF WILSON’S DEMOCRATIC THEORY 


Even compact and contiguous bodies of people, living long 
under one general government, speaking the same language 
and having identical external interests, preserve with amaz- 
ing stubbornness racial and temperamental differences. 

England and Scotland were united under the same crown 
in the days of James I, and Wales became a part of the United 
Kingdom centuries ago; they have a common Parliament, a 
common army and navy and diplomatic service, to a sub- 
stantial extent a common literature and a common culture, 
and yet they are still, respectively, England, Scotland and 
Wales. 

As it is true that the political and industrial institutions of 
a people interact, consideration must be given to both of 
them if any attempt is to be made either to gauge or measur- 
ably to control the future. 

On the political side, the most important change in world 
conditions has been the disappearance of autocratic and 
dynastic systems of government and the subjection of the 
world to democratic influences, even where the forms adopted 
seem undemocratic. 

One immediate effect of this is the necessary replacement 
of the old diplomatic procedures by processes of open dis- 
cussion. Probably no one of the Fourteen Points enunciated 
by President Wilson caused more condescending smiles by its 
apparent naivete than that which demanded open covenants, 
openly arrived at, but certainly no statement ever made by 
him was more prescient or sagacious, for, if the world is to be 
governed by its peoples, which the growth of the democratic 
theory implies, that must ultimately and soon come to be 
the method of international arrangements. 

The whole mechanism by which understandings, ententes, 
and alliances used to be made will have to be, and are being, 
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revised and things which will not bear the light of day and 
free discussion will have to be abandoned. Secret treaties and 
undisclosed obligations cannot be made by statesmen whose 
only power is delegated by people who consent to nothing as 
to which they are not fully informed. 

Even before the World War this result of the democratic 
theory was making itself felt—the British statesmen who 
undertook to consider combinations with France to meet con- 
tingencies which might arise did not venture to go beyond 
“‘conversations,’’ and. when in the opinion of these states- 
men vital interests of Great Britain were affected by the 
evolution of the War, the people of the British Empire could 
not be summoned to take sides in deference to any under- 
standing previously arrived at. 

The difference between the German Emperor mobilizing 
to support Austria as his ally, and Sir Edward Gray explain- 
ing to the British Parliament the situation which had de- 
veloped, with patient fullness of detail and deep embarrass- 
ment lest the government had committed Parliament or the 
people against their freedom of choice, is an excellent illustra- 
tion of the difference between the two theories and procedures. 


OPEN TREATIES AS EXEMPLIFIED AT GENEVA 


Perhaps even a better illustration is afforded by the action 
of American public opinion upon certain fantastic stories 
circulated here after the outbreak of the War to the effect 
that there were understandings between our government 
and Great Britain or our government and France. 

The plain man of the streets shrugged his shoulders and 
pointed to that provision in the Constitution which vests the 
treaty making power in the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, and went his way with no sense of 
possible obligation growing out of any usurpation of power 
by the Washington Government. It is a recognition of this 
fact which led General Smuts to say that the Versailles 
Treaty, made by statesmen, would be completed and amended 
by peoples. 

This is the fact which is at the very basis of the idea of the 
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League of Nations, where treaties are matters of public record 
and free discussion is the mechanism of adjustment. This 
fact underlies all agencies which are nowadays suggested for 
the adjustment of international disputes: arbitration, con- 
ference, conciliation, and adjudication. All imply candid 
expositions of facts and anticipate the acceptance of awards, 
compromises, and judgments through the pressure of an in- 
formed public opinion. 

I have for a long time believed that the United States ought 
to declare as a fundamental doctrine of its national policy 
that it will not trade with any nation at war which has been 
declared, by a competent tribunal, to be the aggressor. 

The so-called Burton and Capper resolutions, so far as 
they go, seem to me to declare the moral sense of the people 
of the United States, and as most of the important nations 
of the world are already bound by treaties which accept 
either the League, or arbitrators to be agreed upon, as com- 
petent authorities to pass upon such a disputed question, I 
have had no difficulty in foreseeing such a policy in effective 
operation. 

No such formal declaration of our national policy has been 
made by the government, but I think it has been made by 
the people of the United States, and it is my belief that if a 
war were to break out anywhere in the world between nations 
which have agreed to submit their controversies to arbitra- 
tion and have agreed upon an agency to ascertain the facts 
and declare, as between them, which is the aggressor, public 
opinion in the United States would force our government to 
acquiesce in such a decision and to withhold the support of 
our resources, public and private, from the aggressor. 

In this instance I am confident that public opinion has an- 
ticipated and preceded governmental action and that whether 
any such policy is declared or not, no nation, which aggres- 
sively breaks the peace of the world, will find it possible to 
rely upon American industry or American finance for sup- 
port, or upon the American Government for any benevolence 
in its neutrality. 
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GROWTH OF INTEREST IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


The part which ‘‘peoples”’ are to play, and are playing, in 
the readjustment of the world is further illustrated by the 
extent to which there have grown up in all countries voluntary 
agencies to study international relations and, by informing 
public opinion, mobilize it in support of the institutions es- 
tablished by the statesmen, as the formal expression of the 
new method. 

The popular literature on the subject of international rela- 
tions, in every country in the world, has become literally vast 
in volume. The number of associations, leagues, institutes, 
forums, surveys and study groups established abroad for this 
purpose is not only evidence of the assertion by the public of 
their interest in what was before regarded as the mystery of 
state craft, but it is an assurance to the statesmen of these 
several countries that the democracies back of them are 
being kept informed and are watchfully sympathetic with 
every move which is made in the new spirit. 

The situation in the United States presents an especially 
interesting and impressive picture. Our government has 
preached and practiced isolation. 

Those in places of official responsibility have evidently 
believed that public opinion in the United States turned 
resolutely in 1918 from any further interest in our political 
relations with the rest of the world, and they have accordingly 
accompanied every official manifestation of interest with 
meticulous and painstaking explanations as to the limita- 
tions of the proposed action and its consistency with the 
rigid maintenance of isolation as a national policy. 

Meanwhile, the people of the United States have gone far 
ahead of their government. Great and enlightened American 
citizens have, as individuals, participated in and aided prac- 
tically all of the constructive work undertaken by the 
League of Nations. 

Official representatives of the United States have, of 
course, ‘‘unofficially,’’ been likewise cooperative and helpful. 
The services rendered by such men as Elihu Root, Charles 
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G. Dawes, Owen Young, and the experts whom they grouped 
about them, and expositors of the new mechanisms which 
have been set up by the new spirit in international affairs 
like James T. Shotwell and others, have been a peculiarly 
American contribution, obviously detached and disinterested, 
and as obviously weighty because of the great experience and 
learning and the devotion of spirit with which these services 
have been rendered. 


WIDE ACCLAIM FOR HOOVER DEBT MORATORIUM 


Meanwhile, in the United States, there have grown up 
scores of foundations, unions, associations, leagues, and 
societies, most of them of national scope which seek to inform 
and concentrate the opinion of great bodies of our people 
upon problems presented by the new world order. Many of 
these societies, of course, are highly specialized in their ob- 
jective, many of them are limited in their field to members of 
particular religious faiths, or academic, social, or political 
groups, but, taken together, they manifest a new public 
interest in international affairs, and the very names of many 
of these groups imply a recognition of community of interest 
among the peoples of the world in large areas of action and 
thought which, prior to the World War, would have been 
regarded as of local or national concern. 

A striking instance of the effect of all this was seen when 
President Hoover suddenly, and without preliminary prep- 
aration of the public mind, announced his plan for a mora- 
torium upon German reparation payments and payments 
among the former Allies upon the so-called war debts. Con- 
tinuously, for several years prior to this announcement, 
official Washington had set its face against any reconsidera- 
tion or modification of the so-called debt settlement and it 
resolutely asserted that German-reparation payments had 
no relation to payments under the American debt settlement, 
and would not be considered as being in any way related to 
them. 

International groups proposing to open this subject for 
discussion were discouraged from expecting any willingness 
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on the part of the government of the United States to interest 
itself in the reparations question or to recognize anything 
but complete finality in the settlement it had made of its 
war debts. There could be no doubt that Washington 
listened with an anxious ear when the situation in Germany 
became such that immediate and drastic action, which no 
country but the United States was in a position to take, be- 
came necessary to save the whole European industrial and 
financial situation. 

And if there was joy there must also have been surprise 
when it was discovered that the people of the United States 
had long since reached a conclusion upon a subject which 
Washington, until then, had declined to consider, and that 
the action of the President, completely at variance with all 
the doctrines and fixed resolutions proclaimed from Wash- 
ington, was not only heartily welcomed and approved, but 
by unanimous consent was declared to be the most con- 
spicuous act of high statesmanship in his career. 


RELIANCE UPON PUBLIC OPINION JUSTIFIED 


The approval which greeted the action of the President 
was not limited to groups whose opinion might be regarded 
as specially well informed—our so-called political intelli- 
gentsia—or to groups whose financial interests might give 
them special concern over the prospect of serious disturbance 
in the international financial structure. 

Those who noted the reception accorded the President’s 
proposal by plain men hed the experience of hearing artisans 
and small business men spontaneously evidencing their under- 
standing and approval. 

Whether or not the action taken by the President might 
not have been taken much earlier may well be questioned, 
and there are those who find it difficult to believe that a 
situation which, like this, threatens to affect the whole 
financial and political situation in the world, should be al- 
lowed to develop to the point where instant, unprepared and 
unexpected action is necessary to prevent revolution or 
repudiation in a matter of hours. 
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Questions like these have been and should be put aside for 
the moment. This is the time to cooperate and not to criticize. 
Public opinion in the United States has rarely shown itself 
steadier, more competent, or more restrained than in this 
critical moment when, if the world is to be saved, action was 
necessary and criticism could only result in weakening the 
helpful forces at last stirred to action. 

This is all very reassuring, for it shows that our democracy 
is educating itself, and is prepared to sustain and vitalize the 
agencies which the statesmen have set up for ordering world 
affairs. It indicates that the ‘“‘peoples’’ to whom General 
Smuts looked for the amendment of the treaty can be relied 
upon to work out that happy result. It ought to be reassur- 
ing, too, to statesmen who have to deal officially with the 
contentious questions growing out of the treaty arrange- 
ments. 

Apparently they can, with confidence, bring these ques- 
tions into the open for public discussion, propose open 
methods for their reconsideration and rely upon public 
opinion to sustain the wise revisions when expert research 
has supplied the information necessary for the formation of 
sound popular judgments. Questions like the Anschluss, the 
Hungarian frontiers, and the Polish Corridor will be sooner 
and better settled by that method than by indirect approaches 
through customs unions and private suggestions between the 
interested nations. 


RESPONSIBILITY AND SELF-RESTRAINT 


The people seem to remember, even if the statesmen may 
have forgotten, that the treaties were made not only to settle 
past controversies, but to arrange future opportunities, and it 
is, after all, less important to remember ancient grudges and 
cherish ancient fears than it is to create a brave and liberal 
atmosphere in which nations can live their future. 

But we must not forget as we march into this new era of 
democratic influences and democratic power that there are 
grave dangers and responsibilities attending it. Appenzell 
is, of course, the only pure democracy, and it can exist and 
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function only because it is so small. With every increase in 
numbers, with every increase of the area occupied, with every 
increased diversity of occupation and interest in a democracy, 
the problem of informing public opinion and restraining im- 
petuous and ill-advised action and giving expression to 
deliberate judgments increases. 

In 1884 James Russell Lowell made his address on De- 
mocracy in Birmingham. Stout champion as he was of 
democracy as a theory of political organization, he neverthe- 
less pointed out that the success of our own democratic ex- 
periment was most open to doubt in our great cities where 
congested masses of men, busy to the point of exhaustion 
about their own concerns and having little time for medita- 
tion, were especially subject to heady and emotional action, 
to have, as he phrased it, their emotions “‘trooped”’ by slogans 
and to be led into passionate movements before the facts were 
all bared or discussed or perhaps even known. Lowell, in a 
footnote to his address, commented on the fact that we had 
yet to learn the effect of the electric telegraph in conveying 
information simultaneously to great bodies of people. 

Since 1884 this difficulty has increased. Great central 
news organizations have been established which supply 
hourly to the world such views of the facts as their agents can 
procure in hurried competitive searches for important hap- 
penings. To the electric telegraph and cable we have added 
the wireless, and an impatient and impulsive word, delivered 
in the heat of an extemporaneous speech by an important 
statesman blazes provocatively within an hour in headlines 
in every part of the world or penetrates our private homes 
over the radio, undigested and unmodified by the conciliatory 
phrases which may have followed five minutes later in the 
same speech. 

That the formation of sound public opinion is, under these 
circumstances, beset by peculiar dangers is clear. There can 
be no guardianship for a whole people. There is no tolerable 
censorship in such matters. Public opinion will form itself 
on whatever facts it has; sound public opinion cannot be 
based on less than all the facts. 
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When public opinion thus becomes the dominant force in 
the affairs of men, the responsibility on the part of the people 
for seeing that that opinion shall be sound is immeasurably 
important. The obvious answer to this danger is that de- 
mocracy, realizing its power, must learn to use it responsibly. 


EDUCATION IN WORLD-MINDEDNESS 


In ‘Little Dorrit,” Dickens illustrates the point by telling 
us of Tattycorum, a little serving maid with an impulsive 
temper and an explosive tongue. Her wise employer, when- 
ever he saw her about to break out, always said to her 
quietly ‘‘count five and twenty, Tattycorum,” with the 
result that when five and twenty had been deliberately 
counted, the passion had evaporated. We should acquire the 
international habit of ‘‘counting five and twenty.” The 
statesmen have set up the machinery and the people are 
taking over its operation, or, at least, its successful operation 
depends upon an approving consent of the people. 

Education in the facts of our modern international life 
and culture in a broad and tolerant and unselfish spirit is 
necessary to make life under modern conditions possible, and 
comprises the discipline to which we, as citizens, must sub- 
ject ourselves. This may sound like a long road, but it is 
the only safe road. Each international incident as it arises 
becomes an educational opportunity when it is approached 
in this spirit. Conferences for the limitation of naval arma- 
ment, for instance, have none of them really gone to the 
root of the matter of the folly and danger of competitive 
building, but they have served an immense educational 
purpose. 

The great disarmament conference to be held next year 
will meet in a sounder atmosphere, and the delegates who 
attend it will be braver because of the difficulties and failures 
which have gone before. The strong likelihood is that by the 
time the disarmament conference comes every delegate there 
will have learned from the people of his country that the 
public have little patience with technical difficulties and 
excuses, thinly disguising nationalistic pretensions. The 
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public opinion of the world will welcome and support those 
bold spirits who, when that conference meets, proclaim as its 
guiding principle that the way to disarm is to disarm. 

I have noted that the program of this institute proposes 
for discussion both political and economic questions. On 
the economic side, the problem presented is whether under 
modern conditions world economics can be permitted to de- 
velop without a plan. In large part this thought derives from 
the so-called Five-Year Plan which Russia has promulgated 
and widely advertised. 

Varying opinions are still possible about the success of the 
October revolution in Russia. That it has managed to sur- 
vive may be due to a combination of any number of a dozen 
causes which have little to do with its soundness as an eco- 
nomic or political philosophy. That it has not yet produced 
an economic millennium is no more an indictment of it than 
a like failure of capitalism, which still has its storms and 
stresses, its tale of waste and human derelicts. At the present 
moment it is difficult to tell what the Russian situation is or 
what it is becoming. 


RUSSIA VIEWED AS ONLY “‘CATCHING UP”’ 


The recent announcement from Moscow that it is necessary 
to establish a difference between the reward for skilled work, 
well done, and unskilled work, slovenly done, has a familiar 
sound to those who have clung to some form of capitalistic 
organization in the belief that under all conditions individual 
initiative must be preserved and virtue permitted to win its 
own award. 

But Russia has asked the rest of the world several dis- 
concerting, if not destructive questions, which it may be 
that she herself has not yet satisfactorily answered, but which 
challenge us to try to answer them about our own situation. 

At the outset it is important to point out that any analogy 
between the Russian Five-Year Plan and a possible plan 
for the world economic progress is misleading. Russia is 
planning to catch up. The rest of the nations of the world 
are considering the possibility of planning to go forward. 
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Russia, as an economically and industrially backward nation, 
is planning to attain the sort of productive competence al- 
ready attained by others, but for an already great industrial 
nation to plan its future development is a very different 
thing, and whether there can be wisdom enough to plan an 
economic future for the United States or for the world seems 
very doubtful indeed. 

History gives us some examples in the past of what Russia 
is doing today. They are unlabeled and unadvertised, but 
they are real parallels. After the industrial age had estab- 
lished itself in Great Britain and much of the cost and ex- 
perience of developing machine production had been borne, 
Germany determined to become an industrial nation and 
did it by importing machinery, practices and methods from 
England, thus making the starting point of her own technical 
development the proved results of British experiments and 
experience. 

An even more striking illustration is afforded by the case 
of Japan, an entirely alien nation with none of the industrial 
traditions with which even Germany started. By taking over 
the best that had been developed in England, Germany and 
the United States, the Japanese built a technology and be- 
came an industrial nation in an incredibly short space of time. 

In neither of these instances was there a Five-Year Plan 
or an announced or advertised program, but the thing was 
essentially the same as that which Russia is now doing with 
its installation of hydro-electric power, its introduction of 
Ford plants and its adoption of the most up-to-date agri- 
cultural and industrial machinery and practices. 

All three of the incidents are imitative and in each case the 
start is made under the most favorable auspices, for the 
countries which have developed the new techniques are left 
with all of the costs and burdens of development as clogs 
upon their industry, while the new entrant into the industrial 
field escapes the griefs and burdens of experimentation and 
development and makes its starting point the best that its 
competitors have been able to do, unencumbered by the 
history of their efforts. 
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The exercise by Russia of a tyrannous political control as 
a means of subjecting the Russian people to the sacrifices 
necessary to achieve quickly the industrial competence of 
the western world is obviously only a temporary and transi- 
tory phenomenon. The inefficiency of slave labor is an 
axiom, and whether the servitude be imposed by a whip or a 
dogma will not change the great truth that no form of social 
organization can endure, or is indeed worth seeking, which 
does not leave room for the individual man. 


WORLD ECONOMIC PLANNING AND PROGRESS 


The problem of world economic planning is, however, as I 
have said, an entirely different thing. Economic progress 
in the past has been an evolution—the cut and try method 
has been its characteristic. In industry and economics as in 
the world of more abstract ideas, the daring have pushed up 
against the wall of the unachieved, finding either a soft spot 
which it was possible to break through to greater progress, or 
a hard and unyielding place from which it was necessary to 
recoil for efforts in other directions. It has been found im- 
possible, so far, to make any coherent and promising plan 
for the organization of some of our own domestic industries 
of a fundamental kind. 

For instance, neither England nor the United States has 
been able to organize the coal industry, or to make any plan 
for organizing it, which gives the slightest promise of placing 
this most fundamental industrial occupation upon a sound 
economic basis, either as to production or consumption, or 
to introduce into it either stability for its owners or dignified 
and adequate lives for its workers. 

Industrial progress is made by the development of new 
things, but new things upset the equilibrium of any plan. 
Who could have planned the industrial effects of the develop- 
ment of the railroads, or the economic changes which we 
have seen attend the development of the internal combustion 
engine? Obviously, unless we are prepared to put world 
economics in a strait-jacket, and, like the encyclopedists, 
write its full history on the theory that further progress is 
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impossible, no such plan could be made for nations which are 
forging ahead as is entirely rational for nations which are still 
catching up. 

This, however, does not mean that the world must sit still 
and take what comes from an unstudied and unregulated play 
of economic and industrial forces. The experience of the race, 
which is a sounder reliance than the wisdom of any genera- 
tion, has shown us that progress is a function of freedom. 

While we may not definitely plan the direction or speed of 
progress, we can cooperate in efforts to establish those condi- 
tions of freedom under which progress is possible. Of these 
conditions I shall, for a moment, ask your attention to but 
two. 


WILL OF PEOPLE AS ARMS PARLEY FACTOR 


The first and most essential is, of course, the effective es- 
tablishment of peace in international relations. All progress 
is an illusion if there impends over it the possibility of the 
disaster of world war. Even so vast and intricate and beauti- 
ful a thing as civilization can commit suicide like an indi- 
vidual. Modern war is a loaded pistol, aimed at the heart of 
civilization itself with its hair-trigger held by an unsteady 
hand. The approaching disarmament conference will 
probably show us whether the size and destructive power of 
that pistol is to be increased or decreased, or the hand 
rendered more unsteady. 

Curiously enough, the controlling voices at that conference 
will be the voices of the great nations which have armed on 
the theory of offensive preponderance as a defensive measure, 
but the question to be decided by the conference is not 
whether this or that nation, by obstinate insistence upon 
momentary military strength can achieve, at the expense of 
traditional enemies, some territorial or economic advantage, 
but rather whether the pride and obstinacy of some particular 
nations will force the world to live in a powder magazine 
until the final explosion sweeps away the strong and the 
weak alike. 

The hope of the disarmament conference lies not in the 
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statesmen of the world but in the peoples of the world and 
the strength of the peoples of the world at that conference 
depends not upon the knowledge or good-will of a few elect 
and thoughtful spirits, but in the extent to which popular 
knowledge is thorough and deep and so fortifies the repre- 
sentatives of the people with the support of an informed and 
resolute public opinion. 

Upon the purely economic side I find the other suggestion 
which I desire to bring to your attention. One of the as- 
tonishing consequences of the reorganization of Europe by 
the Treaty of Versailles has been the growth of barrier tariffs. 
The nations of pre-war Europe were organized in a measure 
at least on the theory of an identity of economic interest 
modified by dynastic aspirations. At Versailles, the principle 
of nationalities was substituted, with the consequence that 
the freshly emancipated peoples were launched as nations 
with the double duty of establishing new political institutions 
and new economic policies. 

That an extreme nationalistic turn should have been given 
to both of these tasks is not strange but the results are ob- 
viously unfortunate. The old ties and dependencies were 
gone. To have attempted to reestablish them and keep them 
separate from political implications would have been too 
great a task, even had the wisdom of the moment been enough 
to permit its importance to be seen. 


TARIFF BARRIERS TERMED ‘‘ENCUMBRANCES”’ 


I shall not go into any statistical illustration of just what 
has been done. It is fair to say that barrier tariffs have been 
erected on every new frontier and many of them are provoca- 
tive, some of them frankly hostile, and all of them an en- 
cumbrance upon that field of freedom in which progress and 
peace can best function. 

The spirit in which many of these tariffs have been enacted 
has been the war spirit, and while it is too much to hope that 
there can be any immediate economic counterpart to the 
Briand-Kellogg Pact, by which the nations will agree not to 
use the tariff as an instrument of national policy, it is yet 
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clear that we cannot go on declaring economic war upon each 
other, ruthlessly wrecking each other’s industries, and dis- 
organizing each other’s economic systems, without ultimately 
producing the kind of friction out of which many of the 
wars of the past have been generated. 

This is admittedly a difficult and refractory subject, and 
any approach to it must take cognizance of the fact that the 
existing social and economic organization of each nation is a 
status, to some extent artificially attained through years of 
reliance upon national economic policies. To ask a sudden 
reversal of these policies, or any drastic change in them, 
would entail more domestic disorganization than nations are 
willing to confront. 

Many nations, including the United States, may find, as a 
result of the present economic depression, that stimulation of 
their own foreign trade would be furthered by reducing their 
tarifis, but from an international point of view we cannot 
afford to wait upon a process so sporadic and gradual as this 
is for it depends upon, practically, the re-education in every 
country of the whole body of public opinion which has been 
committed to the use of tariffs as a legitimate expression of 
nationalism in economic competition. 

Plainly, such re-educations in each country, from its own 
domestic point of view, ought to be encouraged and there 
seems little doubt that they will be undertaken. But the 
world as a whole needs a plan of gradual contemporaneous 
emancipation from the past, a method which will tend to 
preserve, relatively, the economic conditions and reliances of 
the several nations, but which will bring about, over a long 
period of years, an approach to freedom if not equality of 
economic opportunity. 

In my judgment this method cannot be sought by con- 
ferences dealing with items in tariff schedules. The con- 
fusion incident to a general tariff revision in any country is 
sufficiently discouraging, but simultaneous general tariff 
revision in all countries, even if they were attempted in con- 
formity with some general principles arrived at by interna- 
tional conference, is unthinkable. 
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FOR GRADUAL INTERNATIONAL ADJUSTMENT 


Each country would have its own legislative action the 
outcome of legislative action in every other country where 
its export interests were substantial. 

It would be difficult to arrive, by any general consensus, 
upon the fundamental principles of tariff making. The 
separate schedules are often of interest to a relatively small 
number of countries and of no general interest, and the con- 
fusion of attempting to work out these special interests by 
contemporaneous legislative provisions makes the whole 
problem unapproachable by that method. 

Another difficulty would arise from the fact that such a 
plan contemplates a day when all this harmonized legislation 
would come into effect. That is a day at which and from 
which practically the entire economic structure of the world 
would start on a new basis. Perhaps it is enough to say that 
things are not done that way and cannot be. 

But it is still possible to suggest a plan of gradual ap- 
proach. We once had a tariff in the United States which 
provided for a gradual reduction to a maximum of 20 per 
cent by annual horizontal reductions in all schedules con- 
taining, as originally enacted, a duty in excess of that amount. 
This seems to me to hold out a very practical suggestion. 

An international conference could assume that the present 
status of the tariff legislation of each country represents its 
present policy relative to all other nations with which it 
sustains trade relations. Such a conference could recommend, 
for general adoption, legislation in all countries, making 
horizontal reductions in all schedules, to go into effect simul- 
taneously, at definite rates over periods of years, calculated 
to permit the effect of the reduction to be absorbed by do- 
mestic readjustments. 

This would preserve the relative situation of all countries. 
It would meet the national prejudice against unilateral 
economic disarmament. It could be done much more rap- 
idly than by any other process because no country would 
be put in any changed relative relation to other countries, 
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and all countries would know in advance the extent and rate 
of change and so be able to busy themselves to meet the 
changes as they went into effect. 

The final advantage of this plan seems to me to lie in the 
fact that it does not subject the tariff policy of any nation to 
international control which would run counter to the in- 
superable obstacles of that national feeling which has, in 
every country, always insisted that tariff making is a domes- 
tic question. 

I do not speak as an economist and, in the life of a busy 
practicing lawyer, I obviously have not the time to devote 
to the study and the acquiring of expert training necessary 
to entitle one to speak with authority about this question. 


OPPOSED TO REVOLUTIONARY CHANGE 


Political institutions, it seems to me, cannot be wisely 
subjected to sudden and revolutionary change. We cannot 
tear ourselves loose from our history and adopt unfamiliar 
and exotic political arrangements merely because they have 
been found congenial to other peoples and better adapted to 
their situations and needs. 

We can, however, modify our political arrangements to 
facilitate our economic development and that process has 
gone on continuously in our own country and in every other 
country with a modern civilization. In like manner we can 
modify our economic systems and bring them more into 
harmony with the theories upon which in this new age our 
political institutions are based. 

Our own capitalistic system obviously needs modification. 
The alternations to which we are at present subjected, be- 
tween periods of surfeit and periods of widespread unemploy- 
ment and want, subject the life of people who do the world’s 
work to hardship and hazard, inconsistent with the demands 
of a stable social order and too cruel in its effects to be pa- 
tiently accepted. 

On the other hand, to fly from what we have to a system 
which has so far resulted in a mere hope of an ultimate 
economic competence, by a drastic subjection of the people 
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to a system of compulsory and uncompensated servitude 
invites social instability from another cause. There is room 
in the world for many political systems, there is room in the 
world for many economic theories. 

Historical, geographical, and racial differences among men 
are too great to permit it to be supposed that any one set of 
political institutions or one set of economic theories could 
be equally serviceable among them all. 

This does not mean a supine acceptance of events as they 
may happen nor does it mean a narrow and restricted view 
of either the functions or possibilities of government under 
modern conditions. 

In a simpler age, there grew up the doctrine of laissez faire 
as an expression of a view that if the government would but 
keep its hands off, individual initiative and vigor would 
achieve the best results. And it is still possible to believe in 
less government rather than more government as the answer 
for many of our ills. 

But we must not blind ourselves to the fact that the in- 
creasing intricacy of human relations necessitates increasing 
accommodations and concessions and that this is just as true 
of nations in the international network as it is of individuals 
in the domestic social fabric. There are large areas of new 
relations, or old relations expanded into new importance and 
meaning, as to which conscious regulation is the effective 
answer. 

As to international things, the world has certainly entered 
the cooperative age and the progress and future welfare of 
the world is to be sought in matters of high common concern 
by consultation, agreement, and cooperative efforts. There 


is, however, a vast difference between cooperation and co- 
alescence. 


NEW COOPERATIVE SPIRIT AND TECHNIQUE 


In the domestic society there must be room for the indi- 
vidual man, and in international society, there must be room 
for the individual nation. 


Some part of our national feeling may be amour propre, 
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but when all allowances are made, there remains such a thing 
as national culture, a kind of culture that cannot as yet be 
attained without the stimulation of national feeling, and 
which has great mental and spiritual and physical gifts to 
contribute to the world’s progress. 

A rough statement of the ideal at which we ought to aim 
is, therefore, cooperating individuals in a series of domestic 
societies which themselves remain individual but cooperate 
about their common concerns. 

That I have selected only two illustrations of the world’s 
present need of cooperative activity does not mean that there 
are not countless others of greater or less concern. The two 
I have used, however, are obviously dominant in the re- 
spective fields of politics and economics, and the spirit in 
which I have sought to approach them seems to me a spirit 
in which our common lesser problems may be hopefully ap- 
proached. 

Our planning should seek to establish the reign of justice 
in the interrelations of independent peoples and to free their 
economic efforts from restraints and obstacles imposed in the 
spirit of conquest, which, in the modern world, would natu- 
rally be in the economic field. 

I have not attempted to catalogue all the social ills and 
problems which need consideration, but I have attempted to 
produce the reflections of a man in the street and to sum- 
marize for the information of experts the state of education 
and determination to which public opinion seems to me to 
have arrived. 

The gravity of the problems which we face needs no 
emphasis. The tragedy of failure in their solution is suffi- 
ciently illustrated by the recent economic and political history 
of Europe and America. 

That a new spirit has come in matters of international con- 
cern, and in the new technique which has been evolved for 
the consideration of international problems, whether eco- 
nomic or political, is the point I try to make, and in it I find 
immense stimulation and encouragement. 

The world has been rocked in a great storm and even yet 
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the winds and the floods have not abated. Modern civiliza- 
tion is worth preserving, hence the essential soundness of the 
craft in which we are embarked has been demonstrated. 
Some strong hands have been discovered to be at the wheel, 
and, in the darkness, some lights are already appearing, 
which seems to indicate that at the end of a great striving 
we may hope for safe port. 
Newton D. Baker, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





Examinations in the University of 
Life’ 

T IS my privilege today, in the absence of Dr. Sykes, to 
= upon you the degrees to which you are severally 

entitled. I congratulate you on your accomplishment. It 
means that the college has examined you and found you 
worthy. Now you are going out into the world to be ex- 
amined by it. Some of you have taken a partial examina- 
tion there already. In college you may have had good luck 
or bad luck in your examinations. Sometimes the ques- 
tions hit upon the field exactly in which you were best 
prepared. Sometimes your mind was working at its best. 
At other times, you were less fortunate. The examinations 
with an ingenious deviltry seemed to hit upon the things 
you did not know. In some degree, the examinations which 
the world will make of you will be the same. Sometimes 
opportunities will come to you to display great strength 
and find you qualified to do it. Sometimes the world will 
call upon you with confidence, and you will disappoint 
both it and yourselves. The only difference between your 
college examination and the world’s examination is that 
the world subjects you to a continuing examination and the 
dates set for it are not determined in advance. It comes at 
most unexpected times and in unlooked for situations. 
Frequently, you do not even know that the examination is 
going on, and yet it may be a very critical moment in your 
career. The very continuity of examination guards against 
error in results. You have an opportunity to correct your 
bad examinations, and you take the risk of impairing the 
good ones. By and large, it is fair to say that the world’s 
judgment will be correct. You will not get by permanently 
with lucky questions. You will not fail with a few unlucky 
ones. 

May I suggest this morning that you subject yourself 
to another examination. It is the most vital and important 


1 Address at the commencement exercises of the Summer School 
of St. Lawrence University, August 14, 1931. 
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one of all. It must be more searching than any other. Your 
answers must be more full and frank. The results of this 
examination must be taken more seriously. In a word, I 
suggest that you examine yourself. Perhaps you can afford 
to fool others about yourself, but you can not afford to fool 
yourself about yourself. The purpose of the examination 
is to discover your own strength and weakness. Perhaps 
I can help you in this self-examination. Will each of you 
put to yourself five questions, and having discovered your 
strength or weakness, will you then go on with the great 
business of developing yourselves. Truly, this is the com- 
mencement and not the end of your educational career. 
These are the questions. 


First. Have you enlarged your knowledge of obligations 
and increased your capacity to perform them? 

Second. Have you developed your intuitions and made 
more sensitive your emotions? 

Third. Have you discovered your mental aptitude? 

Fourth. Have you learned enough about the machinery 
of society and its history to enable you to apply your gifts 
effectively? 

Fifth. Have you acquired adequate skill in communication 
with others? 


Satisfactory results from this self-examination are es- 
sential to your success. You cannot fail on any item. How- 
ever, if one be more important than another, I think they 
are stated in the order of their importance. Perhaps if I 
expand the questions, they may be more searching in their 
inquiry and the answers may be more satisfying to your- 
selves. 

Failure on the first question means failure altogether. 
If you have not developed your understanding and sense 
of obligation and your capacity to perform, then your 
intuitions, no matter how sensitive, your aptitudes, no 
matter how marked, your knowledge of institutions, no 
matter how thorough, your language, no matter how ade- 
quate, will not save you from failure. You may appear for 
a time to succeed with only the last four, but in the end, 
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you will fail without the first. On the first question I shall 
speak last. 

You may be surprised that the development of intui- 
tions is put second in the list. I mean by it that whole area 
of subconscious or superconscious activity which under- 
lies or overlies our ordinary mental machinery. Its useful- 
ness depends upon its exercise. A college course tends to 
exalt the mere operations of the conscious mind, and so, 
in some degree, to discourage the use of one’s intuitions. 
Has that been the result with you? If it has, I would en- 
deavor to develop those thousand and one antennae which 
unconsciously absorb, especially in your contacts with other 
human beings, impressions of which the mind either can- 
not take account or comprehends all too slowly. Sensitive- 
ness outside of the field of the mental operation is a magnif- 
icent substratum, especially when joined with character, 
on which to build the structure of a developed mind. So I 
put this area of what I call intuitions, perhaps not properly 
sO, as second in importance in your list. You will find this 
examination difficult. You will find your deficiencies hard 
to repair, but exercise, constant exercise of your faculties 
in this subconscious field will yield you much. Then, too, 
I class the cultivation of the emotions with intuitions. 
They work together. Have your emotions been deadened 
by too much mathematics and science? Have scientific 
methods in history and elsewhere impaired them? The 
discovery of insulin only a decade ago is an historical and 
scientific fact, but it is more. Are one million people alive 
today, useful to themselves and to society, loved by their 
associates and friends, as a result of the discovery? Will 
fifteen million people soon owe their lives to it? If wars 
which destroy millions may be glorified by our emotions, 
perhaps we may think of insulin which saves, as more than 
a mere cold scientific fact. Examine yourself on your emo- 
tional approaches. It will throw your knowledge into better 
human perspective. 

I fear that the college has not paid much attention to these 
first two questions. I doubt if it has examined you in them, 
and yet they are of supreme importance to you. 
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In the third question, you will note that I put the em- 
phasis on discovery. Have you discovered your mental ap- 
titude? Have you been engaged in that most important 
job of research, more important to you than all the research 
of the world, the discovery of what you really want to do, 
and what you are best fitted to do? Here, again, you must 
be objective in your examination. The fashion of the time, 
the acquisition of wealth, the glamour of superficial success, 
all stand as temptations for you to try to do something that 
you are not fitted to do. The misplacement of human beings 
is one of the greatest tragedies. Young people frequently 
start out quite aimlessly. They either drift from one place 
to another, or, having taken a place unsuited to them, 
have not initiative or courage enough to lift themselves out 
of it. The years go by, and in the minor jobs, they do the 
work well enough perhaps to get some progressive increase 
in earnings. Each year makes it more difficult for them to 
move, and one day they awake up to the realization that 
there is nothing ahead for them in the line into which they 
have drifted, and they are then too old to be accepted in 
another. This, as I have said, is one of the greatest tragedies 
of modern life. Be careful not to misplace yourselves. Be 
on the guard always against letting yourself drift into oc- 
cupations for which you are not fitted. You must discover 
your own aptitudes—you must pilot your own ship. If 
you fail to plot your course, or, knowing it, carelessly take 
your hand off the wheel, you will merely drift at the peril of 
the waves, and one day you will be wrecked and cast ashore. 
Do not neglect this discovery of your aptitude, and finding 
it, do not fail to meet the sacrifices which may be necessary 
in the beginning to enable you to put it to effective use. 

Perhaps the college has not helped you with these first 
three items. If it has not, it is partly its failure and partly 
yours. If it has not, you must repair that deficiency now, 
now before it is too late. The remaining two questions lie 
strictly in the field of your accepted college work. Have 
you learned enough of the machinery and history of or- 
ganized society to enable you effectively to apply your 
gift, assuming it has been discovered? If it lies in the field 
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of science, have you learned enough about the fundamen- 
tals of mathematics and physics to enable you to go on ef- 
fectively in the pursuit of your target. Examine yourselves 
carefully, and if you have not, then repair the weakness 
and do it now. Remember there is no lucky chance in this 
self-examination of yours. What you do not know and 
what you ought to know must insistently stand out to 
plague you, plague you with red marks, impair your con- 
fidence, threaten you with defeat until you have overcome 
it. Be prompt to recognize the areas of your ignorance and 
be quick to make your examination in them satisfactory to 
yourselves. 

And now on this matter of communication—the last 
of the questions which I have put to you—the least im- 
portant in the order of statement, and yet without which 
it will be difficult for you to succeed, even though you 
have all the other four. At best, one can communicate to 
others only a very small percentage of what he thinks or 
sees or feels. Language is inadequate. All languages are 
inadequate no matter how many of them you may know 
or how skillful you may be in using them. Perhaps only 
1 per cent or 2 per cent, certainly I should think not more 
than 5 per cent of what one thinks or sees or feels can be 
translated by language to another. As one enlarges his 
capacity to make himself understood, as one enlarges the 
ability of others to understand him, he opens up to that 
extent his opportunity for usefulness. Certainly in our 
modern society, where it is necessary for men even in the 
simplest matters to cooperate with each other, it is necessary 
for them first of all to understand each other. Language is 
the principal conveyor of understanding, and so we must 
learn to use it, not crudely but discriminatingly. I have 
discovered after a long experience that misunderstandings 
arise between men largely because of the failure of adequate 
expression. Be careful to see that your language is clear. 
Words must be accurately used. Sentences must be short— 
then add style if you can. It is only half enough to have the 
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transmitter work clearly and accurately. The other half 
lies with the receiver, and style, if it be compelling enough, 
is the sure way to make the receiver function well. 

And now I cotne back to my first question: Have you en- 
larged your knowledge of obligations and your capacity to 
perform them? 

I have grave doubts whether the college has helped you 
as much as it should on this all important question. It 
seems to be assumed that somehow young people will dis- 
cover their obligations for themselves. Perhaps it is as- 
sumed that the whole college course is directed to this end 
without being specific about it. Perhaps it is assumed that 
the church will do it. Perhaps it is thought wiser to leave 
it to discovery by experience. Whatever the explanation 
may be, I am satisfied that the colleges are not performing 
well or adequately in this important field. Young men 
and women go out of college without any very clear con- 
ception of their obligations or of the importance of their 
performance. There should be a whole course on this in 
every college—not a course of sermons made up of age- 
old platitudes, but of researches in specific fields. For ex- 
ample, what are the obligations of a citizen in our modern 
democracy? Our governments are constantly being faced 
with more and more complicated questions. Our political 
representatives have to act upon them. Public opinion has 
to function on them. What part must you undertake in 
understanding your obligations and fulfilling them? To- 
day, we are faced in this country with a larger number of 
vital problems than has ever been presented to one nation. 
We have serious domestic problems. We have important 
foreign ones. Many of them must be answered and an- 
swered soon. You must help. Are you prepared? Have 
these problems been segregated in your mind and studied, 
even the most important of them? Do you feel confident 
that you can perform reasonably well your obligations as a 
citizen in answering them? If your college has not helped 
you with that research, you must help yourself. Suppose 
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we be more specific. America is now the great creditor 
nation of the world. It has something more to do than 
merely to pay its debts. It is a trustee of forty per cent of 
the world’s gold supply and has great reservoirs of credit. 
How shall it be used for the benefit of our own people? 
How shall it be used so as to create and maintain stability 
in the world’s exchanges so that this interdependent eco- 
nomic life of all the people of all nations, may go on more 
prosperously? How much do you know about credit and 
currency? What will you do as an educated citizen on a 
problem of this kind? The question is raised and is bound 
to be discussed again, as it has been before, whether silver 
is to be established on some fixed parity with gold as a 
monetary metal. When that issue was before us last, it 
was largely a domestic question. Now, because of the re- 
lationship of America to the world, it becomes an inter- 
national one. Your political representatives may be called 
upon to act. Public opinion may be required to function. 
In a democracy, you must act. You have that obligation 
—how will you perform it? Then again, shall we have a 
managed currency not based on the supply of one com- 
modity like gold, but expanding and contracting by the 
exercise of human judgment so as to maintain something 
like a stable price level on all commodities? That question 
is being discussed in many countries and will be talked 
about more. Political representatives may be called upon 
to act. What is your obligation? How will you perform 
it? So much as an illustration of some obligations, remote 
perhaps, but nevertheless important to citizenship. 

Now what about the sanctity of obligations and the 
importance of their punctual performance. That lies back 
of our whole system of credit and currency. Gold is only 
a partial cover, perhaps less than 10 per cent, of the out- 
standing currencies and credits. What is back of the other 
90 per cent? Economists may tell us that it is commodities 
in process or in movement. I tell you that it is promises 
of men. Promises which must be sacred, and promises 
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which must be punctually performed if credits and cur- 
rencies are to be good. Let me advise you. Any obligation 
which you make—perform it. If it be for money—pay it. 
If you can not pay it—renew it, but never neglect it and 
never default on it. Your credit, not for money alone, but 
for good faith, depends upon it. The credit of the nation, 
the value of our currency, the conduct of business, our very 
living, depend upon the sanctity of public and private ob- 
ligations. 

Let us speak of public obligations for a moment. Politi- 
cal parties throughout the world have a more or less prev- 
alent habit of treating lightly the obligations which may 
have been entered into by their government. That exists 
to some degree in all countries. It ranges all the way from 
polite questioning to threats of repudiation. Whether a 
person or a country should undertake obligations is de- 
batable. Whether they should perform them, once under- 
taken, is not. If they are impossible of performance, they 
should be revised, but they should never be defaulted. 

Perhaps I have said enough to indicate to you what I 
mean by an understanding of obligations and your abil- 
ity to perform. Please remember that loyalty to them is 
the basic obligation of all citizens in a civilized society. 

I commend to you an examination of what your obli- 
gations are in this modern world and a continuing study 
of how you intend to perform them. Democracies will fail 
unless you do. The political liberty of the individual will 
be diminished from necessity unless you do. Dictators will 
arise to perform your responsibilities, and having per- 
formed them, they will take their full toll from your lib- 
erties. Our colleges are in default in this great field of re- 
search and instruction. No diplomas should be granted 
until men and women know something more about the 
area of their obligations in life and something more about 
their duty in their performance. 

Ladies and gentlemen, make no mistake about this ex- 
amination of yours. It is difficult, I know, far more dif- 
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ficult than any you have ever faced. You may shirk giving 
it to yourself. The world will not shirk giving it to you. 
So I suggest that you be prepared, and I hope as a result of 
your efforts, the great univeristy of life will confer upon 
you ultimately a satisfactory degree. 


OwEN D. Youn, 
New York City. 





What Action Is of Most Worth?! 


UBSTANTIAL advance in natural science began when 
S men stopped merely speculating on why things behave 
as they do and began to record what things do and to 
determine how to measure their action. For example, 
Aristotle reasoned thus: Why does the stone, when liberated 
from the hand, fall to earth? Because the earth is the proper 
place for heavy things. Thestoneis heavy. Therefore, when 
it falls, it merely seeks its proper place. This enlightening 
reasoning produced some scholastic sophistication among 
medieval schoolmen, but it is difficult to discover that any 
constructive consequences followed in making the world a 
better place in which to live. 

By contrast, Galileo did not fool himself by asking Why? 
He centered attention rather on two very different questions, 
namely: Under given conditions, what does the stone do? 
How appraise its action? From general observation he an- 
swered the first: A stone when dropped falls vertically down- 
ward with increasing speed. This accurately describes the 
action. By experiment he proved that size, shape and chem- 
ical composition do not affect the action and that measure- 
ment of the distances traversed in successive equal units of 
time yields data that enable one to appraise the action in 
ways that lead to important consequences. 

From this beginning, Newton developed his law of uni- 
versal gravitation and his laws of motion. Out of these there 
evolved a science of mechanics which has been a powerful 
instrument in our conquest of nature. 

The case of the falling stone is extremely simple, because 
all stones, and in fact all material bodies, do the same thing 
when dropped. In most other cases, different materials act 
differently under given conditions, as for example, copper, 
iron, wood, glass, water, or air, when placed in an electric 
circuit. But in every case, however complex, the funda- 


1 Presented at the Conference on University Training for the National 
Service, the University of Minnesota, July 15, 1931. 
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mental intellectual procedure is the same. Scientists always 
seek first to answer the two questions: Under given condi- 
tions, what does it do? and, How appraise its action? 

By seeking answers to these two questions and by build- 
ing on the data thus secured, we have subdued material 
Nature. But our increased physical comfort has intensified 
the perplexities of human relationships. We find ourselves 
fighting on an unsubdued social frontier, struggling with out- 
worn techniques to create a social order that reveals an in- 
telligence comparable with that shown in our material 
achievements. Under these conditions it seems reasonable 
to ask what would happen in social matters if we should 
quit bothering so much about why men behave as they do, 
and focus attention on what they do and how their actions 
may be appropriately appraised. 

In considering this question it is important to note at the 
outset that mankind has always followed this scientific pro- 
cedure to some extent in practical matters. Centuries before 
either Galileo or Aristotle were born, men built houses, grew 
crops, raised cattle, invented tools, used fire, and cooked food. 
To do all this required close observation of what things do 
and constructive appraisals of their actions. What Galileo 
and Bacon did was to elevate this common mode of dealing 
with material things to the dignity of philosophic inquiry. 
They started it on the road to academic respectability by 
pointing out the way to make more accurate and more com- 
parable observations, more systematic studies, and more 
reliable generalizations. Similarly in the field of human 
action, men always have and still do judge each other by ob- 
serving and appraising one another’s actions. In this field, 
as in the field of natural phenomena, the problem is to in- 
crease the precision and the validity of this native practice 
in ways that lead to constructive social consequences. 

During the late war an experiment was started that is 
proving a significant help in the solution of this problem. It 
began by making what are called job specifications. These 
were found necessary as guides in selecting, training, and 
placing recruits as technical specialists in the military 
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service. Each of these job specifications is a series of state- 
ments describing the characteristic things a man does when 
he works successfully at a particular job. They are made 
by securing from each of a number of experts on each job 
his own description of the significant features of what he 
does, and then compiling these individual statements into 
a consistent whole which all agree accurately describes the 
critical features of the mechanics of the job. This answers 
the first of the two basic scientific questions. It tells what a 
man does under given conditions. 

To answer the second question, each expert describes what 
he considers to be appropriate criteria for appraising the 
significance of the action. These individual judgments are 
then compiled into a composite judgment which indicates 
how quality of performance may be fairly appraised in ways 
that lead to useful consequences. During the war the chief 
useful consequence on which attention was focused was tech- 
nical proficiency. It was then essential to have the me- 
chanics of the job done with speed and accuracy regardless of 
social significance. Since the war, attention has reverted 
to the social significance of action. Hence the experiments 
with job specifications have been directed more and more 
toward discovering how to include criteria for appraising 
the human values involved along with specification of the 
mechanics of the job and criteria for appraising technical 
proficiency. Such expanded job specifications are called 
records of usage or criteria of achievement. 

It will be noted that, because Nature’s actions are ex- 
pressed wholly through matter, an isolated individual, like 
Galileo, may, by lone study and experiment, discover the 
critical factors of natural phenomena and invent appropriate 
methods of appraising them. But when the social sig- 
nificance of human action is to be evaluated, composite 
judgments of competent witnesses are used to determine both 
the significant features of action and the criteria by which to 
appraise its quality. Such criteria will change as human 
aspirations change. But when such significant features and 
criteria have been appropriately determined, objective 
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records, tests, and rating scales, constructed to portray and 
evaluate performance in terms of those significant features 
and criteria, may be effectively used to appraise human ac- 
tion objectively in ways that will be of social value. 

By way of example of the results thus far achieved, I sub- 
mit the following sample statements taken from criteria of 
achievement prepared in cooperation with the American 
Council on Education by various Government Departments 
for their own use in helping select better candidates for em- 
ployment and in stimulating employees to do a better job. 
The complete statement contains some twenty or thirty such 
statements, each describing one characteristic action of a 
particular position, and giving the criteria by which, accord- 
ing to the composite judgment of competent observers, the 
quality of performance may be appropriately appraised. The 
following single statements are presented as samples of 
technique: 


A County AGRICULTURAL AGENT, in cooperation 
with local leaders, selects demonstrators and assists 
them in conducting on their own farms such effec- 
tive demonstrations that the farmers of the county 
adopt the methods demonstrated as necessary 
practices for successful farming. 


This statement first describes accurately one particular 
feature of what the county agent does, and then gives a com- 
posite judgment as to how to appraise objectively the ex- 
cellence of his performance; namely, by counting the number 
of farmers who do and the number who do not adopt the 
methods thus demonstrated. This rating is wholly ob- 
jective. It defines a result that is socially significant. Yet 
it does not standardize performance or place any limitations 
on individual initiative or ingenuity. Rather it defines one 
particular goal in terms of results achievable, and this chal- 
lenges each agent to do his utmost to make the best possible 
score. The dozen or more such goals defined in the criteria 
of achievement specify both technical and social objectives 
of the work. The ratings based thereon give a reliable ap- 
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praisal of both technical and social aspects of human action. 

The second example is taken from the record of usage for 
the Chief of the Finance Division in the Customs Service in 
the Department of the Treasury: 


THE CHIEF OF THE FINANCE DIVISION IN THE 
Customs SERVICE adapts all the methods and pro- 
cedures for which he is responsible to the varying 
conditions of different ports and districts, to changed 
laws, and to fluctuating requirements of foreign 
trade in a manner that gives public satisfaction. 


In this case the criterion for appraising the action, while 
objective, is less tangibly so than is that just given for the 
county agricultural agent. A poll of satisfied and of dis- 
satisfied people gives a first approximation in terms of 
present naive conceptions of public service. The specifica- 
tion of this result as a criterion of achievement, however, 
stimulates the finance officer to strive to increase public 
satisfaction. As he improves the technical and the social 
aspects of the service, standards of public satisfaction rise. 
Gradually more searching criteria for appraising public 
satisfaction are developed, bringing in their wake further 
perfection of technical operations with corresponding socially 
useful consequences. 

As a third sample, consider the following statement from 
the record of usage of the Foreign Service Officer, as printed 
in the official pamphlet on the American Foreign Service 
issued by the Department of State: 


THE FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICER analyzes and re- 
ports on foreign political and economic conditions 
and trends of significance to the United States. 


In this case the criterion for appraising action, namely, 
“of significance to the United States’ is rather vague. 
Nevertheless, it can be used to secure a fairly objective 
appraisal of performance by counting how many government 
officials and others immediately concerned are satisfied with 
the reports and how many are not. This is present practice. 
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But the mere presence of this criterion in the record of usage 
keeps the foreign service officer and others alive to the very 
vital question as to which political and economic conditions 
abroad are of significance to the United States and which are 
not. This stimulates continuing analysis of this question 
and results in steady improvement of reports in both their 
technical and their social significance. More rational and 
sympathetic international understanding is thus developed, 

That significant social consequences result from following 
this simple and direct scientific procedure in the study of 
human relations is already apparent. Representatives of 
the government departments can testify as to its value both 
in helping them make a better selection of candidates for 
employment and in stimulating employees to fuller achieve- 
ment because they are given objective standards by which 
both technical and human values in performance may be 
recognized and rewarded. The results thus far clearly 
warrant further development of the technique if for no other 
reason, then merely as an instrument for helping men find 
work they can do best. This promotes realization of the 
great American aspiration to give every man his utmost 
chance. 

For the schools, too, this method of recording and ap- 
praising human action has significant consequences. For 
when such records of usage and criteria of achievement are 
used as guides for training and for appraising proficiency, it 
is necessary to transfer emphasis both in planning curricula 
and in testing progress from ‘‘knowledge”’ to ‘‘action.”” You 
are well aware of the continuous struggles of curriculum 
makers and of examination boards to answer Herbert 
Spencer’s question: ‘‘What knowledge is of most worth?” 
If not, you should read David Snedden’s article in School 
and Society for June 14. You should then be convinced that 
the Spencerian enigma is unanswerable in general. No 
omniscient group, not even a group of pedagogues, can ever 
hope to answer it in a manner that will make mass schooling 
of most worth to everyone. 

Incidentally, this transfer of emphasis from “ knowledge”’ 
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to “action” also removes a fundamental logical fallacy from 
the theory of education. For ‘‘knowledge”’ is not the pur- 
pose, objective, or end of schooling. Sensible conduct or 
constructive action is. Knowledge is instrumental,—a 
means. Therefore, to treat knowledge as an end is to fall 
into one of the subtlest and most confusing of logical fallacies, 
—to substitute the means for the end. For purposes of 
curriculum and test making, at least, we better give up 
trying to answer Spencer’s question and concentrate on de- 
termining what action is of most worth. Properly constructed 
records of usage and criteria of achievement do just that. 

At first flush this proposal may seem more hopeless that 
is our Quixotic effort to determine in general what knowledge 
is of most worth. This is, however, not the case. Every 
year human knowledge is increasing in mass and growing in 
intricacy. The difficulty of determining what knowledge 
is of most worth, already insurmountable, is becoming more 
insurmountable every year. In the field of action, however, 
scientists are piling up evidence that all our varied perform- 
ances may be permutations and combinations of relatively 
few types or modes of action. Spearman’s analyses in his 
recent book, ‘‘Creative Mind,” are interesting suggestions 
along this line. The results of Truman Kelly’s study, “‘Cross- 
roads in the Mind of Man,” point in the same direction. 
Proper records of significant action and of criteria for their 
appropriate appraisal furnish basic data essential to the ulti- 
mate discovery of common modes of action. 

Some years ago Dr. Grenfell needed a construction en- 
gineer to build and operate an electric lighting system in 
Labrador. He could not find an American who was willing 
to live permanently in Labrador and no native of that place 
was competent to do the job. He appealed to Pratt Insti- 
tute. The director at that time, Mr. A. L. Williston, be- 
lieved that the particular combination of skills in observation, 
of habits of reasoning and of making judgments,—in short, the 
particular combination of mental modes of action, that brings 
success in dog-sled driving is very similar to that which brings 
success in electrical engineering. He invited Dr. Grenfell to 
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send the best dog-sled driver in Labrador to Pratt Institute 
for a year to be trained. This was done. When the 
dog-sled driver returned, he installed the electric plant and 
trained other natives to operate it. Being a master of the 
critical modes of action required, he secured in short order 
the specific knowledge and the techniques needed to do the 
job. 

Everyone recalls many individual cases in which men have 
changed easily from one occupation to another apparently 
different without impairing their efficiency. Many of our 
college presidents were clergymen or men of affairs. College 
professors have become successful business men. Men from 
all walks in life were quickly converted into effective army 
officers during the war. Such cases as these indicate a 
versatility in human beings and this suggests that human 
abilities are not in general highly specialized but that basic 
modes of action are common factors in large areas of human 
behavior. If so, the highest function of schooling is to make 
each individual master of the socially useful modes of action 
that are indigenous to him. When his native capacities are 
thus disciplined, he can use them skillfully and usefully in 
any one of a considerable range of apparently different oc- 
cupations. The specific knowledge required for a specific 
occupation can be secured when needed. 

Another example may emphasize the advantages of sub- 
stituting action for knowledge as the basis of school programs. 
For years schoolmen have talked much about training for 
leadership. In a democracy like ours, every man may be a 
leader some time, in some particular group, or in some par- 
ticular occupation. Thus in a college class, one man is 
leader in scholarship; another is captain of the foot-ball 
team; another, leader of the glee club; another, manager of 
the college paper. When the President of the United States 
is ill, he follows the instructions of a physician. When your 
automobile refuses to run, you follow the instructions of a 
skilled auto mechanic. Each of us is alternately a leader in 
something and a follower in many things. If we try to dis- 
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cover what knowledge is of most worth to leadership for all 
of us, we are in a hopeless mess. 

On the other hand, there are obviously significant features 
of action and criteria of achievement that are characteristic 
of all leaders. These common features and criteria have not 
yet been carefully analyzed and defined, but I believe all 
will agree that every leader presents a vision of achievement 
that makes others eager to help, assigns to each the job he 
can do best, coordinates action so that all feel the thrill of 
team-play, keeps the gang in good humor through thick and 
thin, takes care that everyone gets a square deal, meets 
emergencies effectively, and inspires confidence in disaster 
and courage in defeat. If then we would train for leadership, 
we must see to it that school tasks give practice in meeting 
the criteria of achievement by which all leadership is ap- 
praised. 

This transformation of school work by shifting emphasis 
from knowledge to action is steadily progressing through 
wider use of the case system, of project methods, of socialized 
activities, and of discussion courses. All of these experi- 
ments would advance with greater speed and assurance if 
we had more reliable information about the significant 
features of action and more profound analyses of these into 
common modes of action. Such reliable information can be 
secured, as has just been shown, by applying to human 
action the same scientific processes that we use so effec- 
tively in our conquest of nature; namely, by making records 
of what men do under given conditions and by devising 
appropriate criteria of achievement for appraising their 
action. Such information supplies one sound basis for the 
profounder analysis into common modes of action. 

In the United States some of the features of this scientific 
method of treating human action have been partially applied 
in special areas of training. As has been noted, in the pressing 
practical emergency of the war, job specifications were found 
necessary as instruments both for quickly training men in 
the mechanics of jobs and for assigning them to work they 
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could do best. Out of this experience has evolved a system 
of vocational training that emphasizes the importance of 
mechanical skill in finding and holding jobs in the present 
industrial order. Federal support has been given this system 
and a vigorous campaign is being waged for its extension. 
We are told that there are some 20,000,000 young people 
between the ages of 12 and 25 who have left school without 
vocational skill and are floundering in no-man’s-land trying 
to earn a living. The present unemployment crisis has added 
millions of adults to this group. It is claimed that this 
situation constitutes a national emergency which will not 
be adequately met until opportunity is provided for every 
boy, every girl, and every adult worker to acquire or improve 
vocational efficiency in some selected line at public expense. 

In an emergency, like the war or the present depression, 
such emergency treatment may be expedient, even necessary. 
And so long as the regular school system continues to permit 
youth to leave school with no adequate equipment to cope 
successfully with the mechanics of life, it may be necessary 
for the public to support a second school system to make up 
for this deficiency of the first. But while such an arrange- 
ment may afford quick and needed material relief, it cannot, 
when regarded as a long-range policy, be said to exhibit 
in this area of social life the same grade of intelligence that 
is exhibited in our mastery of natural phenomena. 

The difficulty in this proposal appears to lie in the fact that 
it recognizes only the material values in the scientific treat- 
ment of human action. It builds its system on the records 
of what men now do to earn a living in this our machine age. 
It assumes that we must so train men to vocational efficiency 
in the present industrial order that the mechanics of life will 
continue to operate as is. And when machines are improved 
by new inventions, so that they replace hand work and de- 
prive skilled workers of their jobs, then these unemployed 
workers must be retrained at public expense in the specific 
skills required for new jobs. Marketable skill is here 
the significant feature of action. The criterion of achieve- 
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ment is technical proficiency. Because of the obvious 
tendency thus to emphasize unduly the material factors in 
life, the entire scientific approach to the study of human 
action is rightly regarded with suspicion by all who know that 
man shall not live by bread alone. 

What will happen if this system is expanded to take human 
values also into account as required by the complete scientific 
process? We will begin, as has been done, by making careful 
records of what men do under given conditions. But we will 
not stop there. Such records portray only the mechanics of 
life. We will proceed to determine appropriate methods of 
appraising not only technical proficiency but also the social 
value of the various actions described. We will, by con- 
sensus of competent judgment, define criteria of achieve- 
ment and standards of performance that enable us to appraise 
human action not only by material success, but also by 
social and spiritual values that are implicit in every material 
transaction involving men. We may then discover and learn 
how to develop the socially significant common modes of 
action that distinguish man from beast. Then we will make 
socially significant action the objective of our schools and use 
knowledge as the instrumental means which it really is. 

In conclusion I will merely state the results that may be 
realized in time by following the course just outlined. As 
is well known, the transfer of emphasis in school work from 
knowledge to action tends to liberate the creative capacities 
of youth and to develop those habits of action that are ad- 
judged to be of most worth. A child who grows up under 
this treatment should leave school with good control of the 
capacities that are indigenous to him. He should be versatile 
and able to use his abilities effectively in any situation. He 
will find in the world’s work an occupation that gives scope 
to his capacities and thus brings contentment and recogni- 
tion from his fellow men. He will be a growing personality 
who will continue to grow through self-education on the job. 
He will be self-starting and automotive. He will not need 
schooling by pedagogues every time he meets new conditions. 
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He will be always ready to help create a new social order that 
reveals an intelligence comparable with that shown by our 
material achievements. 

Experience in many individual cases shows that such 
results are not Utopian. There are now many men and 
women of the sort described. Our elementary and secondary 
schools can vastly increase the number of such people if they 
will. Then we shall begin to understand the divine signifi- 
cance of labor as the source, not alone of economic value, 
but of all the real values of life. Then we shall begin to 
achieve that fusion of liberal and practical education which 
has been the fond aspiration of the American people from 
the beginning of their pioneer life. Men and women so 
trained will create themselves as they create the unknown 


future. 
C. R. MANN. 


Note. As a sample of the technique of recording signifi- 
cant features of action and criteria of achievement, as advo- 
cated in the foregoing article, there is presented herewith the 
following statement of significant actions and criteria of 
achievement for the organic chemist and for the county 
agricultural agent recently prepared respectively by the 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils and by the Extension Service 
of the United States Department of Agriculture in cooperation 
with the American Council on Education.—Eb. 




















Significant Actions and Criteria of 
Achievement 
ORGANIC CHEMIST 


The description of the significant activities of an organic 
chemist and of the criteria by which the quality of his per- 
formance is appraised, as detailed below, does not portray 
the actual activities of any single chemist, but is a composite 
picture of the whole body of scientists who come under this 
caption. Nor is it a catalogue of the activities of any in- 
dividual chemist at a given stage of his career. Instead it 
presents the range of what a master chemist does and the 
criteria he successfully meets as he progressively develops 
into the finest flower of his profession. For example, all 
organic chemists perform, at some time, the actions described 
in the first 9 items and for many these constitute their entire 
job. If he becomes a research chemist, items 10, 11, 12, 15, 
16 and 18 describe the most significant features of his work. 
For an industrial organic chemist, items 13, 14, 17 and 19 
are emphasized, while a teacher must excel in items 16, 17, 
18 and 19. Thus each specific job of a particular organic 
chemist may be properly described by a particular combina- 
tion of the several items in the list. 

1. Secures materials that are most suitable for the par- 
ticular experiment undertaken. 

2. Uses the most effective of the known and tried meth- 
ods for preparing materials for subsequent treat- 
ment whether such treatment be by combustion, 
distillation, crystallization, or otherwise. 

3. Determines mathematically the limits of temperature 
and of pressure as affecting yields, the speeds of 
reactions, and other critical factors involved in so 
far as these can be determined by mathematical 
equations. 

4. Plans and carries forward the desired treatment with 
proper control of pressure, temperature, etc., and 
proper consideration for solvents, concentrations, 
and the presence of catalysts, etc., so that he ob- 
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tains results with the needed accuracy and with a 
reasonable speed. 

. Observes critical features of the behaviors of materials 
during each process, notes the character of side 
reactions, and draws significant inferences. 


. Follows the course of each reaction and plans each 
succeeding step so that it forces reactions toward 
the sought-for ends. 

. Persists in the face of disappointments and discourage- 
ments, and endures unpleasant conditions when 
necessary for success. 

. Checks and records results, eliminates error, and 
develops other techniques that insure precision in 
his findings. 

. Maintains an open mind so that he visualizes possibili- 
ties in new phenomena or in unexpected results. 

. Analyzes new organic compounds, studies their prop- 
erties, their reactions, and the composition, struc- 
ture, and the step-by-step synthesis of their de- 
composition products, and makes hypotheses con- 
cerning possible molecular structures. 


. Selects that hypothesis concerning possible molecular 
structure which best brings observations and sound 
theory into accord, traces the necessary consequences 
of this hypothesis and secures better understanding 
of the composition and of the synthetic production 
of the organic compounds under investigation. 


. Develops practical modes of synthesis on the basis of 
such hypothesis and continues experiments until 
the desired synthesis is, if possible, accomplished, 
. Searches out and studies new raw materials that may 
improve quality, lower cost, or be the source of new 
useful products; improves processes; and discovers 
new uses for known products and practical uses for 
new products. 


. Plans and directs commercial production operations, 
solves engineering difficulties involving human 
situations and economic principles and conditions, 
and so carries forward chemical enterprises from 
raw material to finished product that they achieve 
the purpose intended. 


. Originates new bases for correlations and predicts new 
or scientific relationships that lead to continually 
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improving methods in chemical research and in 
practical preparation of synthetic compounds. 


16. Creates new methods of so expressing and organizing 
results that they reveal hidden correlations not 
revealed by the records of others. 


17. Plans comprehensive researches and executes them 
either by himself or with assistants; or if a man- 
aging executive, directs manufacturing operations 
in the light of scientific findings so that yields are 
commensurate with production costs. 


18. Presents the results of his investigations in such per- 
spective with respect to the general literature of 
chemistry in English and foreign languages and of 
border-line fields in fundamental sciences of mathe- 
matics, physics, physical-chemistry, and biology, 
in such a manner that they clarify and carry con- 
viction. 


19. Marshals facts gleaned from research, study, and 
experience, in a way that best serves clients, asso- 
ciates, and administrative superiors who may seek 
his advice; or, when a teacher, in a way that liber- 

ates initiative and enthusiasm among his students. 


COUNTY AGRICULTURAL AGENT 
A. GENERAL ACTIVITIES 


I. The nation-wide system of extension work in agriculture 
and home economics is a cooperative system of rural 
education which is fostered and maintained by the 
State Colleges of Agriculture, the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, the local County Governing Bodies, and 
local groups of people. This work is financed almost 
entirely from public funds and the educational aid 
is available to all rural people free of charge. Various 
types of extension workers are employed in this system, 
including directors, supervisors, state subject-matter 
specialists, county club agents, county home demonstra- 
tion agents, and county agricultural agents. 


The county agricultural agent: 





1. Represents the State Agricultural College and the 
United States Department of Agriculture in a county 
often in cooperation with a local extension organiza- 
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tion; and carries on an educational program that 
results in larger farm incomes and a more satisfying 
country life. 


. Acts as an agent of the Federal Government or State 
agencies in helping the rural people locally in emer- 
gencies occasioned by storms, floods, drought, 
plagues, or insect and animal pests, or in aiding the 
Government in the emergencies caused by war. 

. Devotes from one fourth to one-half of his time to aid- 
ing rural people with individual problems in a wide 
variety of fields including disease and insect control; 
cultural methods; feeding, breeding and housing of 
livestock; forestry; farm management; grading, 
packing and marketing; to the solution of which he 
brings the best information from the college, research 
station or United States Department of Agriculture. 
. Works as a public official and teacher with all indi- 
viduals and rural organizations in an advisory 
capacity. He may foster and encourage new move- 
ments or organizations where needed, but insists 
that groups as well as individuals must themselves 
perform, manage or carry on the various activities 
in conducting an enterprise. 

. Works under the general direction of the State director 
of the Cooperative extension work in agriculture and 
home economics and the immediate supervision of 
the State leader of county agricultural agents, or 
State and district agent or assistant director. 

. Maintains, with other county extension agents, a 
county extension office as a smoothly functioning unit 
of the cooperative extension system prepared to fur- 
nish information and trained leadership in helping 
rural people meet the various problems of agriculture 
and country life. 

. Administers the expenditure of the funds allotted to 
the county agricultural agent work in a business- 
like way and for the greatest benefit of extension 
work in the county. 

. Prepares clear and accurate reports of activities planned, 
and of progress and achievement so that administra- 
tive officers of the State agricultural college and the 
United States Department of Agriculture, as well as 
county officials, rural organization leaders and others, 
know and have available facts relating to the prob- 
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lems and the agricultural extension work in the 
county. 


B. SIGNIFICANT ACTIONS AND CRITERIA OF ACHIEVEMENT 


I. Cooperates with local leaders in defining the significant 
farming, farm economic and rural community prob- 
lems and in developing agricultural policies and exten- 


sion programs which meet the local situations and 
needs. 


1. Stimulates leading local farmers and business and pro- 
fessional men to organize a representative county 
council or conference board, and supplementing 
committees which assume responsibility for the 
policies and extension programs and work with the 
county agent, supervisors and extension specialists 
in assembling and analyzing necessary factual data 
and in outlining policies and programs. 

2. Prepares a detailed statement which pictures to the 
committeemen and to rural people the significant 
features of the county agricultural resources and of 
the farming and community life. 

3. Outlines the changes which have occurred in farming 
so that committeemen and others recognize the 
critical trends in local farm and economic situations 
and the need for readjustments which may bring 
larger farm incomes and a more satisfying country 
life. 

4. Makes comparative studies of the prevailing local farm 
organization, management, and enterprise produc- 
tion costs, and with the help of the council and of 
the economic specialist ascertains what systems of 
farm organization and of farm management are most 
profitable under existing local conditions. 

5. Assembles data that show how far the prevailing farm 
practices in producing crops and livestock and their 
products meet the local situations economically and 
efficiently. 

6. Assists the county council, or other committees, and 
the farm economics specialist in ascertaining what 
adjustments in the production of certain kinds and 
quantities of crops and livestock and their products 
are indicated by the yearly and long-time outlook 
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statements and which of these are likely to be most 
profitable to the county. 

7. Assists the committeemen in gathering and analyzing 
significant facts which demonstrate the need for 
more orderly and profitable marketing by individuals 
and groups as well as the need for improvements in 
the organization, financial structure and business 
management of existing cooperatives. 

8. Prepares a summary of the critical features of the local 
farming situations and needs, as defined by the 
county council, to guide the latter, other committee- 
men, and the county agent, in formulating increas- 
ingly effective policies and extension programs. 


II. Works with the county council or other committees, 
and farm economist and other specialists, in formulat- 
ting an agricultural policy and current extension 
programs that include the fundamental adjustments 
which the farmers should make over a period of from 
five to ten years, in the kinds and sizes of various farm 
enterprises; in the organization and management of 
their farms; and the methods of production and 
marketing; as well as the critical changes which 
should be made immediately. 


1. Works with the county council and other committees 
and draws upon the experience of the extension farm 
economist and other specialists, of research agencies, 
of the State department of agriculture, of the Federal 
Farm Board, of farmers’ cooperative associations, 
of marketing transportation and other agencies, 
until economical and practical solutions for each 


problem defined in the statement of situations are 
found. 


2. Organizes for each solution the practices considered 
most essential by the county council into a set of 
directions specifying the definite actions which lead 
to success in achieving the solution. 


3. Compiles into a single document the statements of 
situations and problems, and of adjustments and 
practices proposed as solutions, for approval and 
printing by the county council as the agricultural 
policy and program recommended for the county 
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by the county council and the Cooperative Extension 
Service. 

4. Sends the publication to every farmer in the county 
and to school officials, editors, and other professional 
and business men with a letter signed by the chair- 
man of the county council soliciting the interest and 
cooperation of everyone in studying the problems 
and recommendations. 

5. Meets with the county council and the local program 
committee in each of the principal communities to 
select the problems to be attacked and the solutions 
to be taught, and arranges these into an effective 
local extension program for the current year. 


6. Works with local committeemen, business men and 
extension specialists in developing ways and means 
that insure economical and easily obtainable local 
supplies of the material or services required by 
farmers in adopting the various recommended 
practices. 


7. Outlines detailed teaching plans and calendars of work 
for each major activity in the current extension 
program that guide local leaders and extension 
workers in attaining the goals set. 


III. Teaches a majority of the farmers and rural youths 
affected by particular problems listed in the program, 
to use successfully the recommended practices and 
principles. The teaching plans of work guide the 
agent, the local leaders, and the extension specialists 
working with him so that together they: 


1. Win the interest and help of editors of local news- 
papers and periodicals, leaders of rural social and 
business organizations, town and city men and their 
organizations, public utility officials, ministers, 
school officials, and others in advancing the program 
and the plans of work. 


2. Obtain and keep up to date separate mailing lists of 
farmers and rural youths segregated according to 
their particular situations and needs. 


3. Inform these persons and the general reading public 
as well, by means of circular letters, circulars, news 
notes, group meetings and other means and agencies, 
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how the program was developed, and how significant 
the various problems and solutions are. 

. Select and train volunteer local leaders and guide them 
in arranging meetings, distributing educational 
material, obtaining cooperators, getting reports and 
in other activities which help secure wide and suc- 
cessful adoption of recommended practices. 


. Select demonstrators and assist them in conducting on 
their own farms such effective demonstrations that 
the farmers of the county adopt the methods 
demonstrated as necessary practices for successful 
farming. 

. Stimulate all for whom certain recommended practices 
and supplementing facts are known to be appro- 
priate, to recognize that they have the underlying 
problem and that the practices recommended offer 
a solution which brings certain rewards and satis- 
factions. Mail matter, posters, contests, window 
displays, news stories, stickers, meetings and other 
agencies may be used to carry a continuity of appeal, 
. Employ direct-mail matter and local volunteer leaders 
to get several hundred farmers to adopt and learn 
appropriate recommended practices and to report 
their successes and satisfactions. 

. Make success and satisfaction more sure for such 
learners by maintaining a continuity of instruction 
and information service by means of subject- 
matter meetings, tours, demonstration meetings, 
farm visits and telephone calls, news articles, timely 
hints and subject-matter material carried in cir- 
culars and direct-mail material. 

. Obtain from each farmer concerned, by means of 
circular letters, local volunteer leaders, or other- 
wise, a record of what practices he adopted and 
what success he had with them. 

. Summarize these records and in the light of the re- 
sults reported, replan the work, redirect the subject- 
matter recommendations, and reset the goals for 
accomplishment for each major enterprise so that 
local participation increases and the whole program 
and the extension teaching improves notably each 
successive year. 











Congress of the Universities 
of the British Empire 


" SHE Fourth Quinquennial Congress of the Universities 
of the British Empire assembled in the Guild Hall, 
London, July 2, under the Honorary Presidency of 

His Royal Highness, the Prince of Wales. The list of 

delegates showed all of the seventy universities of the 

Empire represented with the exception of Kings College, 

Canada, a total of 146 official delegates. In addition to the 

delegates the sixty-nine universities had designated seventy- 

six official ‘‘representatives’’ and other educational organi- 
zations of the Empire and of other countries had designated 
ninety-one representatives, in response to the cordial in- 
vitations issued by the Universities Bureau of the British 

Empire. The American representatives on the printed list 

were: Institute of International Education, Dr. G. M. 

Stratton; American University Union, Dr. G. E. MacLean 

and Mr. Willard Connelly; Commonwealth Fund, Mr. R. H. 

Simpson; and the American Council on Education, Dr. J. H. 

MacCracken. President James R. Angell of Yale, who had 

gone to London as a delegate to the Congress from the 

American Council, had been summoned home on his arrival 

by the death of Mrs. Angell. 

At the opening assembly the Lord Mayor of the City of 
London presided. The Prince of Wales delivered an ad- 
mirable address of welcome, touching particularly on the 
need of education for commerce and trade brought to his 
attention by his recent trip to South America. After a vote 
of thanks to the Prince proposed by the Lord Mayor and 
seconded by Mr. Stanley Baldwin, the Chancellor of the 
University of Cambridge, the official delegates were presented 
one by one and were greeted with a handshake by the Prince. 
On special request of the Prince the delegates wore academic 
costume and the gorgeous trappings of Chancellors, Vice 
Chancellors and Principals made a memorable picture in 
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the old Guild Hall which has witnessed so many important 
ceremonies since the trial of Lady Jane Grey. 

The first Congress had been held in London in 1912 with 
fifty-three universities represented, the second, in Oxford 
in 1921, with fifty-nine universities represented, and the 
third in Cambridge in 1926, with sixty-six universities 
represented. This year both Glasgow and Edinburgh claimed 
the privilege of entertaining the Congress, and it was finally 
agreed that Glasgow should yield to Edinburgh and content 
itself for the time with a one-day excursion to the city on 
the Clyde, which houses a quarter of all the Scots. The 
ceremonies in London were, therefore, only in the nature of 
a curtain raiser, a preliminary cocktail, or hors d’oeuvres, 
admirably arranged to stimulate and whet the appetite. 
The inspection of the commodious new quarters built for 
the Universities Bureau in Torrington Place on land leased 
from the University of London, which commended them- 
selves to the delegates as admirably adapted to their purpose, 
visits to various types of institutions conducted by the 
London County Council, to medical schools and hospitals, 
to the Regent Street Polytechnic, to Bedford College for 
Women, and to the Imperial College of Science and Technol- 
ogy, formed the serious educational ingredient, while sump- 
tuous dinners by the Drapers, Goldsmiths, and Cloth-makers 
Guilds in their ancient halls, a luncheon tendered by the 
Chairman of the London County Council in the County 
Hall overlooking the Thames, and a luncheon by his 
Majesty’s Government in London’s newest and most elegant 
hotel, receptions by Lady Astor at her home, by the English 
Speaking Union at Dartmouth House, by the University of 
London in the great hall of the Imperial Institute, and garden 
parties at University College and Bedford College, concocted 
a brew of British hospitality of most delightful flavor and 
richness, a heady drink of social recognition not often offered 
to education in other lands. These festival preliminaries 
reached their climax in an all-day trip by motor bus to 
Reading, where the most recently chartered university enter- 
tained the company at luncheon, and on from the youngest 
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to the oldest university to Oxford for tea at Rhodes House 
and for dinner in groups of three and four at the various col- 
leges, and so back to London by one o’clock Sunday morning, 
ready for a Sunday interlude of thirty hours rest before the 
Flying Scotsman should gather in the Congress for the eight- 
hour trip to Edinburgh. 

The program at Edinburgh provided for four morning 
sessions of two and one-half hours each, devoted to serious 
papers of high quality on topics of current educational 
interest, for an afternoon business session, for afternoon 
visits to educational institutions and to the lovely country 
round about, and for as much social intercourse as could be 
squeezed in by beginning with breakfast at 9 a. m., continu- 
ing with luncheons, and winding up with dinners and re- 
ceptions. The already rich social program received a dash 
of further spice by the unexpected inclusion of the delegates 
among the five thousand summoned by royal command to 
Their Majesties’ garden party at Holyrood Palace, where 
more top hats assembled than have probably ever been seen 
together in America at any one time, unless perhaps in the 
parades of the McKinley sound money campaign, and under 
those top hats many of the best brains of Britain. 

The serious papers, all of a high order of excellence, in- 
cluded a historical paper on the relations of the City of 
Edinburgh and the University by the Lord Provost of the 
City; an address on Universities and Current Fallacies by Lord 
Meston of Agra and Dunottar, Chancellor of the University 
of Aberdeen, who discussed universities from the standpoint 
of a layman and outsider, who was also a strong believer in 
the possibilities of universities as a national power and as 
an imperial nexus, raising the question whether universities 
might not be making too much of a fetish of research and 
hoping the universities would not neglect their important 
function of analyzing and combating current fallacies and 
illusions; an address by the Marquis of Linlithgow, one of 
the representatives of the Carnegie Trust for the Universities 
of Scotland, and an address on the University Graduate in 
Commerce and Industry by Sir Robert Waley Cohen, Manag- 
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ing Director of the Royal Dutch Shell Oil Company, who 
pointed out that university graduates were being employed 
more and more by the large corporations and that the uni- 
versities might well give more attention to education for 
business, expressing the hope, however, that this would not 
destroy or be made a substitute for the classical and liberal 
foundation hitherto given by British Universities. 

Professor D. Nichol Smith, D.Litt., of the University of 
Oxford, in opening the discussion on the standard and the 
conditions of candidature for the Ph.D. degree in relation to 
other post-graduate qualifications stated: 


1. The misgivings with which the degree of Ph.D. or D. 
Phil. was instituted find some justification in the experience 
of the last twelve years. It is understood to have served its 
purpose best in the Faculties of Science; most of the criticism 
comes from other Faculties. It ought to be clearly distin- 
guished in its requirements from the M.A. (in those uni- 
versities which demand a lengthy dissertation), the B.Litt. 
or M.Litt., the B.Sc. or M.Sc., the D.Litt. or D.Sc. Till the 
grading of those post-graduate degrees is satisfactorily ac- 
complished, much of the criticism will remain valid. 

2. The chief objection to the degree in the older universi- 
ties is that it encourages men to engage in research at too 
early an age, when they would be better employed in gaining 
a general acquaintance with their subject than in making a 
particular study of a small section of it. Few of the young 
aspirants to the degree possess the necessary ‘background.’ 
Even the best candidates present work which in the course 
of a year or two they themselves regard as immature. The 
title of ‘Doctor’ ought to be reserved for work which shows 
some degree of maturity, if it is to retain the meaning which 
has been traditional in this country. 

3. The obvious way to weaken this objection is to impose 
a more rigorous test before a candidate is admitted to work 
for the degree, and to require a higher standard of perform- 
ance for the final award. There is a strong body of opinion 
in both the older universities that the Doctorate in Philosophy 
in a literary subject ought to conform to the standard of the 
French Doctorat es Lettres rather than that of the German 
doctorate. 

* * * 

7. The Faculty of English in Oxford has found that the 

institution of the D.Phil. has been since 1925 a source of 
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strength, but only because the Faculty grappled with the 
problem of relating the two degrees of the same kind which 
it was called on to administer. The most obvious result has 
been the organization of a little school of advanced studies in 
English. It has done good work, and may be expected to 
develop both in numbers and in scope. To it must be 
attributed the marked strengthening of the B.Litt. in recent 
years; and a sequel to this strengthening is the definite 
establishment of a high standard for the D.Phil. The man 
who gains the B.Litt. is guaranteed as competent to research; 
the man who gains the D.Phil. has researched so successfully 
as to have made contributions to his subject which deserve 
to be made known to other scholars. 

8. Different universities have different problems, and 
what suits one subject may not suit another. The large 
numbers of candidates in all our universities who are tempted 
to work for a doctorate with no qualifications for research, 
and with little knowledge of its elements, is bound to invite 
criticism and even to create opposition; but a degree must 
always be what a university makes it. When a university 
institutes a post-graduate or research degree, the surest 
means to make the degree a success, and perhaps the only 
means to give it stability, is to organize post-graduate or 
research instruction. 


Another subject was ‘The Conditions of Admission to 
Universities and their Effects.’’ Professor F. E. Sandbach, 
Ph.D., of the University of Birmingham opened the dis- 
cussion. A partial summary of his paper, as supplied to the 
Congress, follows: 


A subject full of difficulties and intimately connected with 
other thorny questions. No permanent solution of Entrance 
Requirements problem likely until whole system of school 
and University education is based on clear recognition of 
respective functions of schools and Universities and kinds 
of intellectual training especially appropriate to each. A 
simple and almost ideal solution may then be possible, one 
not involving either domination of school studies by Uni- 
versity requirements or a standardized examination of an 
external character. 

Though still hardly more than within distant view of the 
time when such a solution may seem practicable, we are well 
on the way toward it. After a period of rapid development 
in secondary education we are entering a period of relative 
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stability. Therefore the duty of the Universities (and to 
their interest) to consider whether the present conditions of 
admission are satisfactory, and, if not, what changes are 
desirable. This duty has been recognized by many Uni- 
versity teachers for some years, and there has already been 
much consideration and discussion of the problem, e.g., at 
the Annual Conference of the Universities of Great Britain 
and Ireland in 1929 (cf. ‘‘Report of Proceedings,’’ published 
by the Universities Bureau of the British Empire); by the 
Association of University Teachers of England and Wales 
(cf. ‘Report on Entrance Tests and Initial Degrees,’ pub- 
lished in the Universities Review, October, 1930, and separ- 
rately); and quite recently by the Joint Matriculation Board 
of the Universities of Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Shef- 
field, ani Birmingham (which has arrived at certain definite 
conclusions and planned a new set of Entrance Require- 
ments). Importance of a common policy for all British 
Universities. 

The conditions of admission to Universities should have 
the following “‘effects’’ (among others) : 

(1) They should ensure that all new entrants (a) are 
sufficiently mature for the kind of instruction the Universities 
ought to provide; (b) have had a broad general education; 
(c) have reached (in 3 or 4 subjects) a standard of attainment 
adequate as a basis for the further study of those subjects 
at a University level. 

(2) They should make it as easy as possible for the schools 
to combine preparation for the University with the provision 
of a suitable education for that great majority of their 
pupils who have no intention of proceeding to a University. 

The conditions of admission at present in force have be- 
come antiquated owing to the development of post-matricu- 
lation work in the schools; they go some way towards en- 
suring a broad general education; but they are far from ful- 
filling the requirements specified above, and they help to 
cause or to perpetuate anomalies and weaknesses in our 
educational system. 

The standard of the present examination test is such that 
it is reached by school pupils, including the only moderately 
intelligent and industrious, at an average age of about six- 
teen. Neither maturity of development nor an adequate 
standard of attainment in individual subjects is ensured. 
The first year Pass Degree courses consequently remain at 
an upper form school level, and the standard and prestige 
of the degree itself are kept down. 
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Fortunately, very few students now enter the Universities 
as soon as possible after qualifying to do so. The great 
majority stay at school for two or more further years, thus 
attaining a reasonable degree of maturity and a more ade- 
quate knowledge of their future subjects of study. Of the 
8,225 students who entered on degree courses in the Uni- 
versities and University Colleges of England, Scotland, and 
Wales in 1929, more than half (4,207) were nineteen years 
of age, or over, while very nearly seven-eighths (7,015) were 
eighteen or over. 

* 


* * 









Not only in the Universities but also in the schools are 
undesirable effects produced by the present conditions of 
admission to Universities. In many (most?) schools the 
choice of subjects, and the courses of work in those subjects, 
tend to be determined too little by the real needs of the 
pupils, and too much by University Matriculation regula- 
tions. This is due mainly to the fact that a Matriculation 
certificate can be gained by means of the (First) School 
Certificate examination, provided the subjects taken and the 
standard reached comply with Matriculation requirements. 
Thus the special conditions imposed by the Universities on 
that small minority of school pupils who wish to enter a 
University tend to be imposed also on that large majority 
who will go direct from school into the world. 

Reform urgently needed. Might well follow, in general, 
the lines suggested in the ‘‘Report on Entrance Tests and 
Initial Degrees”’ already referred to, viz,. that the Universi- 
ties should require: 


(a) Evidence of a satisfactory education up to the age of 
sixteen. 


(b) The passing of a test taken at the age of seventeen, 
or over, based on a modification of the present Higher School 
Certificate examination, and including as its one obligatory 
element, a test in the use of English. 


(c) A certificate from the school attended by the pupil 
giving guidance as to the pupil’s powers and interests. 


An address was delivered by Sir Donald MacAlister, 
Chancellor of the University of Glasgow whose valiant spirit 
bears well his accumulated years and honors. Discussion 
of Post-graduate Study of Medicine and Surgery in Great 
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Britain was opened by Dr. H. L. Eason, Superintendent of 
Guys Hospital, London. 

The Vice Chancellor of the University of Edinburgh, Sir 
Thomas H. Holland, the genial host of the Congress, opened 


the discussion on “ Facilities for Overseas Students in British 
Universities”’: 


1. Personal observations made before 1929, mainly re- 
garding Indian students at British University institutions, 
led to the conclusion that, in general, undergraduates from 
foreign countries are handicapped in their work by the dis- 
tractions of a strange social as well as a new academic at- 
mosphere; and to this cause mainly several instances of 
failure could generally be traced. And yet post-graduate 
and specialized students from overseas seemed to compare 
favorably with their British contemporaries. Statistical 
analysis of the results obtained at Edinburgh since 1921 by 
overseas undergraduates shows that in the three faculties 
which they enter in largest numbers—Arts, Science, and 
Medicine—they fall behind their British contemporaries, 
and this appears to be true for all geographical groups in all 
three faculties, except for the medical students of Australasian 
origin, who numbered only 27. 

2. In the Faculties of Arts and Science a fair, but not 
precisely accurate, test is obtained by comparing the entries 
between October, 1921 and 1927 with the degrees obtained 
between July, 1924 and 1930. For Medicine, five-year 
periods are counted as the normal minimum for qualifica- 
tion. This range back only to 1921 avoids the special con- 
ditions immediately following the War. The results are 
expressed in the following tables: 


FACULTIES OF ARTS AND SCIENCE, EDINBURGH 
UNIVERSITY 


Degrees % of 
Origins of Entries obtained, punctual 
undergraduates 1921-27 1924-30 Successes 


3465 

425 

26 

Indian region 246 
Far East 41 
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FACULTY OF MEDICINE 








Degrees % of 






Origins of Entries obtained punctual 
undergraduates 1921-25 1926-30 successes 


PPEPerrre rire 566 


South Africa........ 





































3. The evidence indicates the disadvantage to overseas 
undergraduates of entering, without previous university 
experience in their own lands. For example, Indian students 
who enter for the Edinburgh B.Sc. mostly come with some 
previous university qualification. Within the periods con- 
sidered 170 entered and 123, or 72 per cent, obtained degrees. 
This result is distinctly better than the overseas average, but 
is still well below that for British undergraduates. 

4. It is obvious that the return of individual failures will 
never demonstrate overseas that there is some general 
handicap affecting most undergraduates who go to a strange 
land without previous university training at home; for it is 
only the successes that are widely published. It is advisable, 
therefore, that the average results should be known as well. 
Two errors are worth correcting: (1) that an overseas under- 
graduate cannot get training as good in his home university 
as he can in Britain; (2) that university life as an under- 
graduate widens his mnid: more often, either it confirms his 
national prejudices, or it hampers his academic work. 

5. The situation is quite different for the post-graduate 
student who has a well-defined specific group of problems to 
tackle; is not expected to take part in the undergraduates’ 
clubs, and meets only the staff or senior students of his own 
specialized type. His experiences tend to the increase of 
international friendliness. Movement from one university 
to another to get the benefit of training under well-known 
specialists is inevitable and necessary, but there is a greater 
uniformity among the universities in purely undergraduate 
training. 


The addresses at the Congress will be published in full 
in a volume to be prepared by the Universities Bureau, 
88A Gower Street, London, W. C. 
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At the business session the Congress received the important 
report of the Executive Committee for the five-year period 
1926-31, during which time the administrative staff had been 
entirely reorganized and a new home secured for the Bureau. 
In June, 1929, Sir. H. Frank Heath, G.B.E., K.C.B., had 
been asked to investigate the work and the finances of the 
Bureau. He later served for a year as Secretary, in August, 
1930, becoming Honorary Director at the appointment 
of Mr. W. B. Brander, C.I.E., C.B.E., to the secretaryship. 

The Executive Committee, through its Chairman, Dr. T. 
Franklin Sibly, Vice Chancellor of the University of Read- 
ing, submitted to the Congress for approval amended Articles 
of Association which in addition to certain legal and technical 
changes were primarily significant in that they substituted 
as ordinary members of the Bureau the seventy British 
Universities themselves as corporations, instead of individual 
representatives of these universities, as provided in the 
original articles. This proposal was viewed with alarm by 
the Vice Chancellors of the University of Leeds and of St. 
Andrews, as an impairment of the sovereign independence 
of their corporations, and received with some hesitation 
by Oxford and Cambridge, as a further encroachment of 
the on-coming tide of democracy on ancient isolation and 
privilege. Under the unflinching leadership of Reading, 
Birmingham and London, and the skillful diplomacy of Sir 
Frank Heath, reservations were inserted which satisfied the 
scruples of Oxford and Cambridge and the articles were 
adopted by an overwhelming vote. 

In connection with the reorganization, the dues of members 
were increased almost 50 per cent to place the Bureau on a 
sound financial basis, requiring the substantial annual 
contribution of £150 each from the larger universities, and 
the contribution of £30 annually from the Indian and 
Canadian universities. There was considerable discussion 
as to whether all the universities would be able to meet the 
new scale of annual contributions and after a lengthy dis- 
cussion conducted in the best spirit, the matter was com- 
mitted to the Executive Committee for final adjustment. 
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The writer was particularly interested in the discussion, 
having just come from the annual meeting of the American 
Council on Education, where incorporation of the Council 
had been effected after its operation for thirteen years as an 
informal association, and where similar problems had had 
to be faced and solved. 

General satisfaction was expressed at the meeting that 
the Bureau had been placed on a permanent and satisfactory 
basis, and many expressions of hearty appreciation of the 
skillful and devoted service of Sir Frank Heath and of 
Vice Chancellor Sibly as Chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee were heard. 

To an American the British organization seemed to be 
differentiated from our own Council by two factors: First 
the British organization is a compact organization of only 
seventy universities, although these universities are located 
on all sides of the globe. This gives the British Bureau a 
homogeneous character which the American Council, as 
the representative of seven times seventy accredited in- 
stitutions, even though they are all of one country, can 
hardly reach. Second, in American educational thought 
one ordinarily thinks of universities as functioning in a 
larger and more abstract field than government, whether 
that field be conceived as learning, truth, the advancement 
of knowledge, or the welfare of mankind. In the British 
Congress stress was laid on the universities as instruments 
of Empire and the Congress as a nexus which might replace 
the dissolution of the more formal political bonds between 
the commonwealths. The universities were conceived as 
performing important functions in the body politic and 
assigned an indispensable role in national polity. The 
presence of an unusually large delegation from the universi- 
ties of India—fourteen delegates of the highest officials—at 
this particular juncture, emphasized the fact that education 
and government were indissolubly related, as Dr. Judd 
had pointed out in his presidential address at the last meet- 
ing of the American Council. 

To an American it was particularly interesting that the 
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presence of the large number of overseas delegates should 
have been made possible by a grant of $40,000 from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York to the Universities 
Bureau, half the amount being used to pay the traveling 
expenses of delegates from distant countries, so that some of 
the cement used in strengthening the bonds of Empire was 
of American manufacture. 

It was also interesting to the American observer to find 
how widely Mr. Flexner’s recent book had been read, par- 
ticularly the section on American universities, and accepted 
as a trustworthy picture of the American educational 
system. The Vice Chancellor of the University of St. An- 
drews, in his commencement address at University College, 
expressed his satisfaction and gratitude that British education 
remained unaffected by anything that had been done in 
education in America, and more than once after dinner and 
after luncheon toasts were enlivened by facetious reference 
to American universities and the teaching of ice cream 
making, unmindful of the fact that this important element 
in a university course could be found nearer home as an 
essential ingredient in the course in agricultural dairying 
at the University of Reading. 

The classical type of British education seemed to the 
Americans to find expression in the apriori deductive method 
of approach displayed in papers dealing with such questions 
as education and business and the absence of the inductive 
spirit which would display keener interest in the experience 
of other countries with the same problem. To the scientific- 
ally trained inductive American mind it seemed something 
of a waste of opportunity to bring important educational 
executives from the four corners of the Empire and not to 
make more of an effort to pick their brains to find out for the 
common good how they felt and thought on important edu- 
cational questions. Apart from the business sessions there 
was almost no opportunity for general discussion so that the 
interchange of opinion was chiefly informal and private, and 
went on behind the scenes rather than in open sessions of 
the Congress. 
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In every other regard the Congress was a great success, a 
marvel of careful organization and of smooth running 
efficiency. The outsiders, like the writer, who were privileged 
to attend its sessions feel only the greatest gratitude for the 
warm welcome they received and the many courtesies and 
hospitalities showered on them and their families. We could 
wish that America at some time might stage an educational 
gathering of equal significance and equally worthy of a 
visit from our British neighbors. 

Joun H. MacCrackeEn, 
Washington, D. C. 





A State University Reaches Out 


INCE his inauguration as president of the University 
S of Oregon in the fall of 1926, President Arnold Bennett 
Hall has had in mind a plan for building the University 
into the lives of the , eople of the state. We are not here 
concerned with his larger program, but a brief history of an 
important part of it will provide an enlightening background 
for this paper which deals with certain aspects of the plan 
which concerns this Federation. 

Approximately fifteen years ago there was created in the 
University a School of Sociology in the hope that some day 
it might play an important part in planning and directing 
the civilization in a state still in its youth. In 1919, at the 
request of the progressive social agencies of Portland and 
the State of Oregon, the University established the School 
of Social Work. In the first announcement of that School 
there appeared a statement somewhat as follows: 

The objects of the School shall be to train social workers 
to provide trained personnel for the cooperating agencies; 
to improve the standards of social work done by the public 
and private agencies of Portland and the state; and to 
coordinate the work of the agencies into a uniform program. 

The duties of the Director of the School of Social Work 
were conceived of as follows: 

The Director of the School shall act in an advisory and 
consulting capacity to the social agencies; he shall have in 
mind the preparation of a plan for keeping the welfare 
program of the state abreast of modern trends in social work. 
In short, he was to be the one person thinking in terms of the 
state as a whole rather than in terms of any single agency. 

In 1929 the president of the University commissioned the 
Dean of the School of Social Work to present a plan com- 
bining the functions of the School of Sociology and the School 
of Social Work. The result was the creation in June, 1929, 


1 Presented at the Convention of the American Federation of Arts, 
May 19, 1931, Brooklyn, New York. 
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of the School of Applied Social Science, with divisions in 
Eugene and Portland. The Portland division contains the 
Department of Social Work Training, the Department of 
Nursing and Health Education, and a branch of the Research 
Division and the Department of Public Service. In Eugene 
provision was made for the training of rural welfare execu- 
tives, a Department of Community Organization, a Depart- 
ment of Personnel Training, a Research Division, a Bureau of 
Municipal Reference, and a Department of Public Service. 

In addition to its former program of training the new 
school found several interesting things waiting to be done: 
(1) the culmination of ten years of work and planning in the 
welfare field opened the way for a constructive program of 
social welfare; (2) the League of Oregon Cities, composed 
of fifty-three small towns, petitioned the University to es- 
tablish a Bureau of Municipal Research and Consultation 
Service; (3) the time seemed opportune for a program of con- 
servation of the State’s exceptional resources of a scenic and 
recreational character, and (4) while the reorganization was 
in progress a delegation from a group of organized rural 
communities petitioned the University to provide cultural 
and social leadership for a vigorous community organization 
movement. Naturally, all of these came within the province 
of the School of Applied Social Science. 

The next year and a half were spent in studying the general 
situation, making preliminary local studies, and carrying on 
experimental activities, feeling the way toward a program 
behind which the resources of the University might be 
mobilized. As a result the present five-year plan has gradu- 
ally taken shape. It cannot yet be said to have taken final 
form, but it at least provides a working basis for procedure. 
I shall present the general plan only in outline and proceed 
to a more detailed description of that part of it with which 
you are most concerned. A syllabus of the entire program 
will be provided to anyone on request. The plan as here set 
forth must be considered as tentative, and adaptable to 
conditions as we discover them and to whatever resources 
may become available. 
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The plan is known as a ‘‘ Five-Year Program of Community 
Service for the Enrichment of Community Life, for Social 
Welfare, and the Conservation of Community Resources in 
Oregon.”” The program is to be directed and carried out by 
the School of Applied Social Science in cooperation with 
other schools and departments, and with state, county and 
municipal agencies, and state and local private welfare and 
civic organizations. 

The program has four main divisions. These are: 

I. Community Service. To provide leadership for a 
vigorous and spontaneous community organization move- 
ment in the state affecting rural communities, over three 
hundred already known. Most of these are in the open 
country or in villages of four hundred persons or less. To 
extend the benefits of higher culture to these communities. 
To stimulate an interest in health and recreation, and to 
encourage creative effort and cooperative enterprise along 
cultural and economic lines. 

II. An Effective Coordination of Social Resources. This 
part of the plan undertakes to coordinate the programs of 
the public and private welfare agencies of the state and to 
provide a more effective application of them to the individual 
communities, especially those in the open country and 
smaller towns. 

III. Municipal Research and Consultation Service. To 
provide research and consultation service to approximately 
one hundred towns, most of which are less than 1,000 popu- 
lation, a few from 3,000 to 5,000 and not more than a half 
dozen of them over 10,000. All but the larger ones are 
affected by the community organization movement out- 
lined above, but in addition stand in need of research and 
consultation service. 

IV. Appreciation, Utilization and Conservation of Natural 
Civic Resources. Few states are as abundantly blessed as 
Oregon with natural resources which make for the enjoyment 
of life. Lofty and extensive mountain ranges, wild rugged 
areas, volcanic peaks, vast evergreen forests, innumerable 
mountain lakes and streams, one of the greatest river gorges 
in the world, a great crater lake six thousand feet high, a 
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deep water harbor 100 miles from the sea, vast areas of 
upland desert with a natural museum of geological evidences 
of exceptional significance, and 300 miles of rugged ocean 
shore as yet almost untouched by the hand of man, provide 
a natural setting for a civilization whose beginnings are yet 
within the memory of living persons. There are many 
organizations and individuals interested in one or more 
aspects of these natural advantages. As yet there is no con- 
certed movement for the conservation of these resources, 
the appreciation of their significance for human culture 
and enjoyment, or the utilization of them for social and 
esthetic purposes. This plan proposes to bring about some 
concerted action to these ends. 

Much as I should like to tell you of the entire plan, the 
time remaining permits only a brief presentation of the pro- 
gram designed to bring some of the advantages of higher 
culture to the people living in the small towns and rural 
communities. This is outlined as part one of the general 
plan of community service. 

After the community organization movement had been 
studixd in a tentative fashion, the state board of higher 
education gave the University permission to accept the 
invitation of the communities to provide cultural and social 
leadership for the movement “provided, for the present, 
that funds could be secured for the purpose from sources 
outside the University budget.” In spite of this financial 
handicap the opportunity for research, for experimental 
work in adult education, and for actual service to the rural 
communities, seemed so urgent that an effort was made to 
secure a small fund to make a beginning in this field. Our 
efforts were successful in getting enough money to put two 
workers in the field for a preliminary survey. That work 
is now nearly completed and enough has been learned about 
the situation to warrant going ahead with plans for an 
experimental program and for additional research as a basis 
for a permanent program when stable resources shall have 
been provided. The following is a brief statement of what 
has been discovered by the study to date. The territory 
covered includes only the more accessible sections of the 
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region west of the Cascade mountains. Even here the in- 
formation secured is only partial. Much remains to be done. 

To date two hundred and eighty communities have been 
located in which some sort of a community program is being 
carried on. Judging by Marion County, which is probably the 
best organized county in the state, the average number of 
persons in each organization is about one hundred. 

Attendance at the community meetings which were 
attended by members of the staff averaged about two hundred 
and fifty persons. The gatherings are limited to much 
smaller numbers in a great many communities because of 
inadequate quarters in which to hold meetings. Special 
occasions affecting several communities not infrequently 
bring out audiences of fifteen hundred persons. The first 
meeting your speaker attended consisted of sixty persons of 
all ages crowded into a tiny schoolroom designed to. accom- 
modate twenty pupils. About fifty persons stood around the 
walls throughout the entire performance . 

From 10 to 15 per cent of the communities have built 
community houses. Some of these are admirably equipped 
with stages for plays and entertainments, with crude facil- 
ities for cooking and space for feeding large numbers, As a 
rule the surroundings are extremely crude and unadorned. 
A considerable number of the communities have their 
meetings in school houses, others in buildings adjacent to 
school houses which are used for gymnasium and assembly 
purposes. Because of the long rainy season which takes 
the place of winter, a great many schools have play sheds. 
Sometimes these have a hall upstairs used for community 
purposes. Some communities use Grange halls, lodge halls, 
vacant store rooms and lofts, and a small number have no 
regular place of meeting. 

Thus far we have been unable to find any organization 
or agency which has been stimulating the movement as a 
whole. It appears to be almost entirely spontaneous. The 
chambers of commerce in nearby towns are naturally in- 
terested for business reasons, but the state chamber has no 
definite program for promotion of the movement. 

A very few of the communities have been organized for 
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twelve or fifteen years, but there seems to have been a great 
acceleration of the movement within the last five years. 
There is a considerable demand at present for help in the 
actual processes of organization in communities just be- 
coming involved in the movement; and our survey, only 
partially completed, has revealed some thirty communities 
which, with a little careful stimulation, would be able to 
carry on constructive programs to their great benefit. 

The programs of the organized communities are pre- 
dominantly cultural. Following the lines of least resistance, 
they give considerable attention to amusement, but the 
greatest interest seems to be in plays and entertainments. 
Most of them carry on forum discussion on topics of the 
day on which they are perhaps as well informed as similar 
groups in city neighborhoods would be. They ask for reading 
lists, subjects for discussion and debate. They request 
elementary training in public speaking and training in 
parliamentary law. Some of them do excellent work under 
direction of the home demonstrators of the college and 
exhibit their work with pride at the county fairs. The field 
is wide open for orchestra, band and choral music, and there 
is a keenly felt need for adult recreation. 

So far we have done practically no work in what we call 
southern Oregon, nor have we been east of the Cascades. 
In Baker County we know of fourteen natural communities 
which could be served as a unit if we had the facilities. This 
is mountain territory and the communities have to provide 
their own cultural and social life if they have any. 

On the basis of what is now known about these communities 
it appears possible to carry on experimental work in various 
kinds of adult education. Most practical seem to be the 
fields of drama, speech, creative arts and crafts, art appre- 
ciation, physical education and recreation, and in band, 
orchestra and choral music. 

Tentatively the plan is as follows: Let us take, for example, 
drama. Nearly all of the communities put on plays. These 
are taken quite seriously. In almost every community there 
is a local person who coaches or puts on the plays. The 
University has in mind the equipment of a drama truck, 
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with improvised scenery and stage properties such as almost 
any community could provide for itself under competent 
instruction. 

Preliminary surveys would locate strategic community 
houses in which an initial demonstration would be put on. 
This would be a simple play put on by students of the drama 
department with a lecture on stage craft, lighting and 
technique. To this demonstration would be invited the 
coaches from all community houses within a radius of 20 
or 30 miles. This would be followed by a short course or 
school in coaching plays for coaches from surrounding 
communities. A play would be put on at the school and 
each coach would put on the play simultaneously at his or 
her own community house, putting into practice the things 
learned at the coaching school. At the end of the course 
each community affected would be provided with a coach 
of its own with elementary training. In time these would 
be followed by more advanced courses undertaking more 
ambitious plays with some instruction in dramatic literature. 
All of this could be followed where desired by extension or 
correspondence courses from the drama or English depart- 
ments. Creative work in play writing could be stimulated 
and encouraged, an effort being made to have communities 
put on plays written by local authors. 

In the case of music, the technique would be somewhat 
different, the initial concert or series of lecture concerts 
leaving behind an instructor serving a group of communities 
and creating an interest in orchestra, choral or band music 
as the local conditions might dictate. 

The setting seems ideal for the use of a demonstration 
truck carrying an art and crafts exhibit, putting on two or 
three-day demonstrations with lectures and educational 
motion pictures. Wherever a sufficient interest should be 
uncovered, short courses in arts and crafts, utilizing local 
materials, might lead to extensive courses later on. In this 
connection the University, under the leadership of Dean 
Ellis F. Lawrence, has built up a School of Arts and Crafts 
of rare excellence from which to proceed with practical 
instruction. 
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The significance of this struggle of the vigorous rural 
communities of Oregon to preserve for themselves their 
cultural and social life should not be underestimated. Rural 
life in Oregon has a natural setting in climate and typog- 
raphy which approaches the ideal. The nature of much of 
the country is such that the social life must for many years 
at least be carried on independent of the town. In many 
communities the movement represents a determined resist- 
ance to the industrial and commercial encroachment of the 
cities. We have several communities carrying on their 
community programs just outside the city limits of cities 
of eight, ten and twenty thousand population. Our research 
has not gone far enough to reveal the tremendous social 
force behind the movement but I am inclined to the opinion 
that it is a determined effort, partly unconscious, to retain 
the opportunity for community self-expression along cultural 
lines, which they sense is being lost in the commercialized 
recreation and amusement of the larger centers. There is a 
very definite resistance in several quarters against consoli- 
dation of schools in the towns for this very reason. There is 
no similar objective to consolidation in rural areas where 
the school can be retained in the neighborhood as a center 
of their social life. 

The fervor and earnestness of their meetings impresses 
one with the vitality of the movement. The meager resources 
of their material equipment, the plainness of their buildings, 
absolutely unadorned in most instances, give a suggestive 
cue. It is but a step from the enrichment of their cultural 
life to the beautification of the setting in which it finds ex- 
pression. These pentup cravings might easily be released 
along creative lines with a little leadership and instruction. 

While building they might as well, and almost as cheaply, 
build beautifully amid beautiful surroundings, in which 
the natural landscape abounds. This seems seldom to have 
occurred to them. Club house plans and ideal landscaping 
for grounds could be provided at very small cost and the 
love of beautiful surroundings could be extended to their 
homes and neighborhoods. 

In conclusion I would call your attention to the numbers 
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and character of people involved. This rather hurried pre- 
liminary survey which we have made indicates that a con- 
structive program could reach immediately three hundred 
communities, averaging two hundred and fifty persons as an 
absolute minimum. This means 75,000 persons living in 
small villages or in the open country. Within five years, 
properly financed, it should constructively affect 200,000 
persons. 

What are these persons like? To be brief, they are of 
almost pure American stock, a large part descendants, two 
generations removed, of the pioneers who claimed the virgin 
wilderness. They have, many of them, graduated from 
colleges or universities, and they are sending their children 
to college now. Many of them have moved on to the land to 
escape the commercialism and industrialism of the larger 
cities. 

Their love of the country and their hunger for partici- 
pation in the cultural advantages now available to the city 
dwellers amount almost to a passion. The movement of 
population is definitely to the land, and, on account of the 
character of the state, especially of the valley, the coast 
and the mountainous section west of the Cascades, will 
probably continue to be so for a long time, and may per- 
manently, with a little encouragement, resist the invasion 
of industrialism. I believe truly that they are definitely 


more interested in living satisfactory lives than they are in 
making money or getting rich. Their living conditions are 


simple, almost frugal; there is little that suggests a craving 
for luxury. 

This is definitely a cultural movement. Their turning to 
the University for help is significant. Confessing to a limited 
knowledge of conditions in rural areas elsewhere in the 
United States, I believe the opportunity in Oregon for carry- 
ing higher culture to the “folks” and of enabling them 
to win it for themselves is unparalleled. 

Pui.ip A. PARSONS, 
The University of Oregon 





The Form of the American History 
Examination of the Cooperative 


Test Service’ 


ACH of the equivalent forms of the examination in 

kK United States history will consist of 200 items or 
scoring units. These items will be of various types 

and will be organized in the examination into five major divi- 
sions or parts. The entire test is intended to be administered 
in two hours of testing time, including the necessary time for 
reading directions and for the other details of administration. 


PART I 


Part I of the examination will be devoted primarily to the 
measurement of the student’s grasp of chronology, or time 
sequence of historical events. It will consist of fifteen exer- 


cises of the matching type, each of which will constitute three 
scoring units. Ten of these exercises will be of the ‘“‘ranking” 
or ‘‘matching event with event” type, as illustrated below: 


1This statement was written by Dr. Lindquist to accompany the 
much longer document entitled ‘Outline of Basic Content to be Used 
in the Construction of Ten Equivalent Forms of an Examination in 
American History for High Schools and Colleges, Prepared for the 
Cooperative Test Service of the American Council on Education.” The 
statement was written as a guide or aid to the scholars who will review 
the outline of basic content, and is published here in answer to the wide- 
spread interest in the work of the Cooperative Test Service. 

Dr. Lindquist’s statement seems significant at this time because it 
illustrates and discusses lucidly the forms of questions which will be 
characteristic of all of the projected social studies examinations of the 
Cooperative Test Service, and because it illustrates concretely the 
broadly cooperative way in which the construction of the Cooperative 
Tests is being carried forward. In this connection, the reader is referred 
to the report of the Director of the Cooperative Test Service, pub- 
lished in the July issue of the EDUCATIONAL RECORD, page 244. The 
outline of basic content is being submitted to the reviewers only in type- 
written form. 
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Directions to the student: This part of the test is intended 
to discover how well you can relate historical events to one 
another with reference to the time in history at which they 
occurred. In each exercise you will find three events listed 
in the right-hand column. In the case of each of these 
events, write in the blank which follows it the letter corres- 
ponding to the event in the left-hand column which most 
closely preceded it in history. Write a zero in the blank if it 
is preceded by none of the five left-hand events. 

For example, in the first exercise, the invention of the 
telephone was more closely preceded by the Civil War than by 
any other of the five events in the left-hand column. The 
letter b is therefore written in the first blank. The other 
blanks in the first exercise have been correctly filled. Since 
the discovery of America by Columbus came before any 
of the five left-hand events, a zero (0) was placed in the 
blank after it. 

Proceed in the same fashion with the rest of the exercises. 


(a) Advent of the automobile Invention of the telephone b 
(6) Civil War 

(c) Settlement of Jamestown Inauguration of Washington e 
(d) French Revolution 

(e) American Revolution Columbus discovered America 0 


It is clear that the ability to provide the correct response 
to any one item requires more from the student than the 
knowledge of the time relationship of only the two events 
matched. Before selecting the Civil War as the correct 
response to the first item above, for example, the student 
would have to consider and eliminate the possibility that 
any of the other four events might have intervened. The 
student who responds correctly to all three items in an exer- 
cise of this kind is almost certain to have the ability to place 
all eight events in the exercise in a correct rank order. It is 
therefore possible, with only ten of these exercises, to secure 
a very reliable measure of the student’s ability to rank as 
many as eighty important historical events. 

This type of exercise, in which dates as such do not appear 
at all, is based on the contention that in the last analysis the 
learning of a date is only the means to an end, and not the end 
itself. It is essentially a device whereby the student is more 
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conveniently enabled to relate events to one another along 
the time line. Dates themselves are of little significance, 
except in so far as they enable the student to do the kind of 
thing called for in these exercises. This type of exercise, 
therefore, is not inconsistent with the usual practice of teach- 
ing dates as such, but only attempts to get at more directly 
the purpose for which dates are taught at all. 

It should, furthermore, be obvious that the difficulty of 
exercises of this type is largely a function of the proximity of 
the events included in a single exercise. For the student to 
decide whether the invention of the telephone came before 
or after the invention of the arc light is obviously more 
difficult than to decide whether it ( the telephone) came 
before or after the invention of the cotton gin. This factor 
will be taken into consideration in the later grouping of items 
into the exercises. In general it will be the policy to call for 
close discriminations only between events that are in the 
same related chain of events, and to introduce larger time 
intervals when the events in question have no important 
direct relationship to one another. For example, it is more 
important for the student to know that the Wilmot Proviso 
antedated the Great Compromise than to know that it 
antedated the discovery of gold in California. 

It is clearly important that the student of American his- 
tory have some appreciation of the time relationship between 
American events and those of world significance. It is for 
this reason that there have been introduced into Part I a 
number of events of the latter type. 

All exercises of the type described will be based upon the 
unindented items in Part I of the outline. 

The remaining five exercises (fifteen scoring units) of Part 
I will be of the type illustrated below: 


Directions to the student: In each of the following exercises 
you will find each of three historical events described or sug- 
gested by a statement in the right-hand column. In the 
blank following each of these statements write the letter 
corresponding to the time period in the left-hand column in 
which the event occurred. For example, in the following 
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exercise the first statement refers to the Sherman Anti- 

Trust Act, which was passed in the period 1886-1895. The 

letter b is therefore written in the first blank. The other 

blanks in the first exercise have been correctly filled. Proceed 

in the same way with the next five exercises. 

(a) 1876-1885 A federal act was passed declaring ‘every con- 
tract, combination in the form of trust or other- 

(6) 1886-1895 wise, or conspiracy or restraint of trade among the 

(c) 1896-1905 several states or with foreign nations” illegal..... 


(d) 1906-1915 Panama Canal opened for world traffic 
(e) 1916-1925 At an international conference, a United States 


secretary of state proposed a “naval holiday”’ of 
ten years in the construction of battleships 


The significant aspect of this type of exercise is the way in 
which it can call for a reasoned understanding of the event 
on the part of the student, as well as for the bare verbal asso- 
ciation between a date and a name. For example, in item 1 
of the illustration it is not sufficient that the student has 
learned by rote the fact that the Sherman Anti-Trust Act 


was passed in 1890—he must also know of what the act con- 
sisted. The difference in the degree of inferential thinking 
or of reasoned understanding called for by the exercise al- 
ready given and by the following one is obvious. 


(a) 1876-1885 Sherman Anti-Trust Act 

(b) 1886-1895 

(c) 1896-1905 Washington Naval Conference 
(d) 1906-1915 

(e) 1916-1925 Opening of Panama Canal 


It will be the policy, then, in the construction of the 
majority of the items in the last five exercises of Part I, to 
suggest the event to be matched with the time period rather 
than to name it. Instead of ‘‘Eli Whitney invented the cot- 
ton gin,” for example, the student will find ‘‘A machine was 
invented that made the production of a staple crop so 
profitable that the plantation system, and therewith slave 
labor, was fixed upon the South.” Items of this type are 
consistent with the principle that the student should never 
memorize a date-event relationship only in a rote, mechanical 
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fashion, but should in each case have a reasoned appreciation 
of the significance of the event—should know why he is asked 
to memorize it. 

It is for this reason that in Part I of the outline there are 
listed, opposite many of the dates given, not only the names 
of the events to be associated with them, but also phrases 
describing certain outstanding consequences or aspects of 
that event. These phrases (which have been indented under 
the name of the event to which they apply) will serve as the 
basis of items of this latter type, and will be used in the 
same phrasing in which they are given in the outline. The 
reviewer is therefore asked to pay particular attention to this 
type of material in Part I, with a view to suggesting further 
consequences and aspects of important events that might be 
used for this purpose, or to suggest improvements in the 
phrasing employed. 

Certain unique problems in the phrasing of test items of 
this type should be borne in mind by the reviewer, and will 
explain what may at first appear to be unnecessary peculiari- 
ties in wording. The principles involved can perhaps best be 
made clear by means of a specific illustration. Consider 


the following alternate phrasings of an item dealing with the 
same event: 


At the Washington Conference, Secretary of State Hughes 
proposed a ‘‘naval holiday”’ in the building of battleships. 

At an international conference, Secretary of State Hughes 
proposed a naval holiday in the building of battleships. 

At an international conference, the secretary of state of the 
U. S. proposed a naval holiday in the building of battleships. 

At an international conference, the U. S. secretary of state 
proposed that the building of battleships be discontinued for 
ten years. 

A correct response can be made to the first item by any 
student who has memorized ‘‘Washington Conference— 
1922,” even though the rest of the statement means nothing 
to him. The second phrasing is better, but the student could 
place it in the proper time interval if he only knew at what 
time Hughes was secretary of state, even though he knew 
nothing of the Washington Conference. The third statement 
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is better, but it still contains the catch phrase “naval holi- 
day,’ which the student might have associated with the 
proper date without appreciating much of what it meant. The 
student who recognizes the event as described by the last 
item, and who can place it in the proper time interval, is 
likely to have a better understanding of the event in ques- 
tion than one who could answer any of the preceding items 
but not the last. 

In selecting the phrasing of the unindented items in Part 
I, an attempt has therefore been made to eliminate ‘‘clues”’ 
irrelevant to the event in question, as well as to avoid the 
use of ‘‘pat’’ or “‘catch”’ phrases that the student might have 
memorized but which may not indicate a reasoned under- 
standing of the event. The phrasing finally chosen, however, 
must be entirely free from ambiguity—that is, it must sug- 
gest the event in question, and not any other. Finally, it 
must suggest the event in such a way that it is fair to expect 
the student to recognize the association—that is, it must 
deal with a significant aspect or consequence of the event. 

While, in the sample exercise given, the time interval used 
was a ten year period, this will not be a consistent policy 
with all of the items of this type. Events of recent occur- 
rence, or events which it is important that the student be 
able to place accurately, will be used in exercises for which 
the unit on the scale is a five- or ten-year period. Other 
events, depending upon their nature, may be used in exercises 
in which the unit is as large as twenty-five or fifty years. 

In terms of this discussion of the nature of the test exer- 
cises, the problems to be considered by the reviewer in evalu- 
ating the content of Part I of the outline are as follows: 


1. Is each of the events listed more significant than any 
which has been omitted? 


If not, the reviewer is requested to cross out the less 
important event and to substitute for it, at the proper 
place in the outline, the event which he considers as of 
greater significance. 


2. Is the name or identifying phrase the best that can be 
provided for the event in question? 
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This, of course, applies only to the unindented items 
in the outline. For example, is ‘‘The Omnibus Bill” 
more widely used than ‘‘The Great Compromise” to 
identify the event in question? 


3. Does each indented phrase deal with an aspect of the 


event in cuestion that is more significant than any which 
has been omitted? 


If not, the reviewer is again requested to make the sub- 
stitution which in his opinion is indicated. It should 
be noted that in a few instances important aspects or 
consequences have been deliberately omitted because 
they did not conveniently adapt themselves to exercises 
of this type. These omissions will be taken care of in 
other parts of the test. Any substitution made, there- 


fore, should be adaptable to the type of exercise de- 
scribed. 


4. Does each indented phrase serve by itself to unmistakably 
suggest to the informed student the event in question? Is it 
free from ambiguity—is it a unique statement? 


If not, the reviewer is asked to suggest the necessary 
revision. 


PART II 


Part II of the test will be devoted primarily (but not ex- 
clusively) to the measurement of the student’s knowledge of 
geography in its historical relations. It will consist of a 
single map exercise, based on an outline map of North 
America. This map will contain, in each form, about sixty 
numbered locations—of cities, rivers, islands, bodies of 
water, etc. Thirty test items will then be based on this 
map, of the nature indicated by the following illustration 


Directions to the student: In each of the following items you 
will find a geographic location either named, or suggested by a 
characterizing phrase. For each item, find on the map the 
number corresponding to it, and write this number in the 
blank following the item. For example, in item 1 you are to 
find the dot on the map which best represents the location of 


Boston, and write the number corresponding to this dot in 
the blank oposite item 1. 








a 
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SN iis ue tains cet ee sialic 
SO ee Te ov 
Masisiia. ........0055- ee ee name 
New Haven 15. Route of Lewis and Clark 
MIDs 6 5 oss cou as amie GUOUISIOM.. oc ccccce oe 
NL ee vss ene —__ 16. Sherman's line of march in 
PD oS Wacwvecaes aie PONE Ss a baecaueeuse news — 
. Hudson River........ pinata: ic NG Nal oad Neencawed.s niece 
. Columbia River....... ee SS eT Tee slits 
. Potomac River....... eee ree —— 
. Rio Grande River..... eee I ee csi 
. The last colonial city occupied by British troops in the Revo- 

Naat kas arn einstein el ee a eit a wi iA Gla ai nities 
. The site of the surrender of Cornwallis. ................006: psi 
. The seaport whose acquisition by the U. S. was most essential 

to expansion beyond the Alleghenies .................... mma 
. The site of the first permanent English settlement in America. .____ 
. The site of the famous communistic settlement of the Mormons___ 
. The southern most river reached by Marquette and Joliet... .—__ 
. The river which formed the western boundary of the U. S. 

I a ak Sakis cee GhdNe ai ckesidcckemereeiseeiens —_— 
. The line established by the Missouri Compromise to divide free 

and slave territory in the Louisiana Purchase............. om 
. The island purchased from Denmark in 1917................ — 
. The river claimed by Mexico as its boundary with the Texan 
Te ee TT Ee ee on 


CONAN PWN 


Part II in any one of the ten equivalent forms will be 
similar to the illustration given, both in proportion of loca- 
tions of various types and in the nature of the items. The 
last ten exercises in Part II will hold the student responsible, 
not only for the ability to locate on the map the place 
described or suggested, but also for the ability to recognize 
in the identifying phrase the place in question. 

Because of the limited number of significant map locations 
taught in U. S. history, it will be necessary to use each loca- 
tion in from two to three of the ten equivalent forms. On 
the average, however, there will be less than 20 per cent 
direct duplication between any two forms. 

While there are, of course, locations of importance in U. S. 
history that are not on a map of North America, the number 
of such locations (on a world map) is not sufficient for the 
construction of ten equivalent forms without a very high 
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proportion of duplication. They have therefore been arbi- 
trarily eliminated from consideration in the examination. 

The items in Part II of the examination will, then, be 
based entirely on the content of Part II in the outline. In 
evaluating this material, the reviewer is requested to con- 
sider the following questions: 

1. Is each location more important (historically) than any 
which has been omitted? 

2. Does each phrase (supplied for a location) describe one 
of the most significant reasons for the historical importance 
of the location in question? 

3. Does the indented phrase uniquely describe the phrase 
in question? Is it free from ambiguity? (Again the necessity 
for avoiding irrelevant clues must be observed.) 


PART III 


Part III is intended to measure the student’s ability to 
associate historical terms with their proper meanings. The 
specific nature of the items will be made clear by the follow- 
ing illustrative exercises: 


Directions to the student: In each of the following exercises 
you will find three statements in the right-hand column, each 
of which defines or suggests one of the five terms in the left- 
hand column. In the blank after each statement write the 
letter corresponding to the term to which it best applies. 
(The blanks in the first exercise have been correctly filled.) 


(a) Copperhead BI 6 64 Hic cavegendeniaeawesnas d 
(b) Muckraker He would have favored a national bank, 
a protective tariff, and international im- 
(c) Mugwump provements at the expense of the nation. e 
(d) Tory A Democrat who opposed Lincoln’s ar- 
bitrary methods of government and al- 
(e) Whig legedly sympathized with the South.... a 


(a) Freeport Doctrine It declared that ‘neither slavery nor in- 
voluntary servitude” should ever exist 

(b) Wilmot Proviso in any part of the territory to be gained 
from Meuied By Wat... oc ccccccccceces a 

(c) Platt Amendment It declared that ‘‘The right of the owner 
of a slave to such slave... is... as in- 
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(d) Smith-Hughes Act _ violable as the right of the owner of any 
SORT MOTTE” oo oc vekeescicceces mm 
(e) Lecompton Consti- ‘‘...no matter what the decision of the 
tution Supreme Court may be on that abstract 
question, still the right of the people to 
make a slave territory or a free territory 
is perfect and complete under the Ne- 
SUE 06 bkbdw saddweedscccecdan cammanee 

Certain unique characteristics of this type of exercise are 
especially relevant to the task of the reviewer. 

The phrases used in the right-hand column need not in this 
case be unique, i.e., they need not comprise a completely un- 
ambiguous suggestion or identification of the term in ques- 
tion. They need only to be free from ambiguity as far as 
their applications to the five terms used in the particular 
exercise containing them is concerned. For example, a 
loyalist may be known by other terms than ‘‘Tory”— 
‘loyalist’? does not call to mind ‘‘Tory” and nothing else, 
but it certainly applies better to ‘‘Tory”’ than to any of the 
other four terms in the sample exercise. For this reason the 
reviewer need not be greatly concerned about ambiguities. 
What may appear to be serious ambiguities in many phrases 
in Part III of the outline will be taken care of by proper 
selection and collection of terms in constructing the exercises, 

The problem of avoiding irrelevant clues becomes far more 
difficult in these exercises than in those previously described. 
To take a very simple illustration, if in the first exercise 
““Copperhead”’ had been printed in the plural—‘‘Copper- 
heads’’—and if the corresponding phrase had read ‘‘ Demo- 
crats who.. .,’’ the wide-awake student might be enabled to 
make the correct response simply and only on the basis of 
grammatical consistency. Similarly, if the first phrase in the 
second exercise had read “‘It provided that. . .,”’ the student 
might make the proper association on the basis that ‘‘pro- 
vided”’ suggests ‘‘Proviso,’’ even though he knows nothing 
about the Wilmot Proviso. 

For these reasons it has been necessary to consider critic- 
ally each word used in an identifying phrase, and to attempt 
to so phrase each item that it will be as flexible as possible 
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for subsequent grouping with other items. For example, 
in selecting a phrase to be used with ‘‘The Embargo Act,” 


“‘An act placing an embargo on American ships” 
would be obviously worthless for test purposes. 
“‘An act which forbade American ships to clear for 
foreign ports” 
would be better, but it would be effectively used only in an 
exercise containing two or more “‘acts.”’ 


‘“‘Forbade American ships to clear for foreign ports” 
or 

“‘Caused more suffering to American ship-owners than 

to the countries it was intended to coerce”’ 

are both far better phrasings, since they may be used in exer- 
cises where the alternate terms are acts, bills, laws, treaties 
or legislative bodies. To the student who is not informed, 
the latter phrasing, for example, might mean almost anything. 
There is nothing in it to suggest the kind of term with which 
it should be matched, and yet it undoubtedly deals with a 
very important consequence of the Embargo Act, and 
could not be easily confused (by the well informed) with 
any other term. 

The attempt thus made to avoid any later necessity of 
grouping together into the same exercise only terms that are 
extremely homogeneous may have resulted in what would 
otherwise be considered unnecessarily peculiar phrasings. 

The questions to be emphasized by the reviewer in evalu- 
ating the content in Part III of the outline are as follows: 


1. Is each term more important (historically) than any 
which has been omitted? 


This question must be considered differently for 
different types of ‘“‘terms.’’ Some are common nouns or 
other words which appear frequently in historical litera- 
ture or have a technical historical meaning. It is import- 
ant that these be known by anyone who hopes to read 
history with understanding. Others are proper nouns 
or names which identify important historical events, 
institutions, organizations, etc. These the history 
student must also know in order to read history intelli- 
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gently, but in a different sense. He should know, not 
only what these names identify, but should also know 
why the things identified are important. 


2. Does each phrase, opposite a given term, deal with a 
meaning of that term, or with an associated idea, that is more 
important than any which has been omitted? 


PART IV 


Part IV of the test will be of the same length and similar 
in form to Part III. It wili test the student’s knowledge of 
important historical personages, as well as his understanding 
of the things for which they are historically important. The 
following will illustrate the type of item to be used: 


Directions to the students: In each of the following exer- 
cises you will find three statements in the right-hand column, 
each of which characterizes or suggests one of the five his- 
torical personages whose names are listed in the left-hand 
column. In the blank after each statement write the letter 
corresponding to the name of the person to whom it applies. 
(The blanks in the first exercise have been correctly filled.) 


(a) Zenger Superintendent of finances under the 
government provided for by the Arti- 

(6) Burr cles Of Confederation... 0. sc caciccccue ——— 
Embarked on a wild scheme that may 

(c) Morris have been intended to establish an in- 
dependent state in the Mississippi Val- 

(d) Gallatin ley, or to carve an empire out of Spanish 
STEP eT TORT ET Te ere ete sit 

(e) Stuyvesant Secretary of the treasury under Jeffer- 
son, he showed a skill second only to 
Hamilton’s in the management of the 
finances Of lis COUMIEY.« 65... i cee cee aac 


The technical problems in the construction of test items 
of this type are very similar to those discussed in the pre- 
ceding section dealing with historical terms. Completely 
irrelevant clues are very easily avoided, since there is usually 
nothing in a given name to make it appear more plausible 
as the correct response to an item than any other. Great 
care must be taken, however, to avoid the danger that the 
pupil will make the correct response on some other basis 
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than that which the item is intended to measure. To take a 
very simple illustration, “‘As secretary of the treasury, he 
urged that the domestic as well as the foreign debts of the 
U. S. be paid in full’’ would be an easy item even though the 
student knew nothing about the latter part of the statement, 
if he knew only that Alexander Hamilton had been secretary 
of the treasury, and that the other persons named in the 
same exercise had not. The item as phrased would be good 
if the exercise contained names of other well known secre- 
taries of the treasury, but would be more flexible for use 
with other terms if the words “secretary of the treasury” 
were omitted. 

In the case of names, also, it is again unnecessary that the 
phrases provide a unique suggestion of the person named. 
Ambiguities will again be cared for by proper selection of 
the alternate names to be contained in the same exercise. 

In the evaluation of the content in Part IV of the outline, 
then, the following questions are most important: 

1. Is each person named historically more important than 
any person whose name is not included? 

2. Does each phrase connected with a given name contain 
an idea that it is more important the student be able to 
associate with that name than any idea which has been 
omitted? (Again the convenience and effectiveness with 
which an idea can be adapted to this type of test exercise 
must be considered.) 


PART V 


Parts I to IV have dealt with certain specific abilities and 
items of information which are clearly basic to and part of 
general achievement in United States history. In prepar- 
ing items for the testing of these abilities, an attempt has 
been made to place a premium upon reasoned understanding, 
as contrasted to superficial and rote learning of pat verbaliza- 
tions that may or may not be meaningful to the student. 
To varying degrees, also, the items have been constructed 
so as to test the student’s ability to draw inferences from 
facts. Many of the associations called for will not have 
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previously been pointed out to or learned by the student, 
and can only be made during the examination period as a 
result of inferential thinking. For example, the recognition 
that the phrase ‘‘ Made further compromise on the slavery 
question impossible’”’ applies better in a matching exercise 
to ‘“‘ Dred Scott Decision’’ than to ‘‘ The Great Compromise”’ 
or ‘‘Kansas-Nebraska Bill’’ is almost certain to involve 
something more than mere recall. Even though the student 
remembers having heard the phrase used in connection with 
the Dred Scott Decision, he would most certainly at least 
review his previous reasoning before eliminating ‘‘ The Great 
Compromise”’ as a possibility, particularly since he might be 
predisposed toward the latter matching by the appearance 
of the word “‘compromise”’ in both the term and the phrase. 
In a case of this kind the student who is ‘‘a bit shy on facts 
but long on reasoning”’ is likely to make a better response 
than the student of whom the reverse is true. 

While there will be numerous instances in Parts I to IV, 
therefore, in which inferential thinking and reasoned under- 
standing of no mean order will be required, the greatest 
emphasis on these higher abilities will be reserved for Part V 
of the examination. This part will consist of sixty-five 
multiple-choice exercises, and will require approximately 
one-half of the total testing time. In these exercises the 
student will be held responsible for an understanding of the 
significance, causes, and consequences of groups of events as 
well as of single events—of great political, social, and eco- 
nomic movements as well as of elements of them. 

The following sample exercises will serve to illustrate the 
nature.of the items which will constitute Part V of the ex- 
amination. 

Directions to the student: This part of the test consists of 
a number of incomplete statements. Each statement can be 
correctly completed by one of four words or phrases which 
follow it. Examine each statement and select the word or 
phrase which best completes the statement; then write the 
letter corresponding to this word or phrase in the blank at 


the left. The first example has been correctly filled out to 
show you how to proceed. 





. The first president of the United States was: 
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(a) Adams; (6) 


ee 


Jefferson; (c) Washington; (d) Hamilton 


. Magellan’s voyage was important because he: (a) proved that 


there was a vast ocean between South America and Asia; (5) 
brought back a precious cargo of silks and spices; (c) first dis- 
covered the mainland of South America; (d) discovered the 


TT TT ey Pee Tere rene 
. An important motive behind English colonization in the seven- 


teenth century was: (a) the expansionist policies of the Tudor 
kings; (b) hard times caused by rising prices; (c) a desire to 
secure the source of Spain’s prosperity; (d) the wars with 


Pe a eksncdnviwadewevabendevewsdnddecdaiiaias ena auunnas 
. New Netherland failed to prosper as a colony because: (a) the 


Dutch neglected to introduce negro slavery; (6) the French 
repeatedly waged war against it; (c) the Swedes on the Del- 
aware were dangerous rivals; (d) the Dutch were interested 
primarily in maintaining trading posts for purposes of com- 
mercial gain 


. The conservation of forests is of national importance: (a) for 


the maintenance of ~n adequate fuel supply; (5) for preserving 
the soil and preventing sudden floods; (c) for the maintenance 
of game preserves; (d) for the sake of preventing fluctuations 


I ar ls hidin nie sitnescsaebeddbiddvnsasiensde allie 
. Roosevelt interpreted the Monroe Doctrine to mean that the 


United States: (a) will not permit foreign powers to exercise 
the right of intervention to collect debts in South America; (0b) 
will go to war to prevent a collection of debts by force in the 
Americas; (c) will not go to war to prevent a European nation 
from collecting it: just debts in South America providing the 
punishment inflicted does not take the form of acquisition of 
territory; (d) will submit disputes between the American 
republics and European powers to arbitration by the Hague 


i wis Ciahs « eats cee tk ls andes eee 
6. The British and the French were bitter rivals in North America 


because: (a) each hoped to conquer the Spanish colonies; (5) 
the French population was growing so rapidly as to endanger 
British superiority in numbers; (c) the French incited the 
Iroquois to make frequent raids; (d) the French had built up a 
frontier in the interior that threatened to prevent English 


expansion beyond the Alleghemnies................eceeeees — 
7. The tide of emigration to the West swelled rapidly following the 


War of 1812 because of: (a) the Homestead Act; (b) the 
rivalry between “free soil’? and slavery interests; (c) the 
escape of the Northwest from the Indian menace following 


Harrison's victory at Tippecanoe; (d) the building of railroads.___ 
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The procedure in constructing an item of this type con- 
sists in general of taking a question of the ordinary essay 
type and preparing one correct and three incorrect but 
plausible responses for it. For the convenience of the re- 
viewer, therefore, Part V of the outline consists only of the 
‘essay’ questions which will serve as the basis for the actual 
test items. This material, presented in the form of the 
finished test items, would have covered perhaps two hundred 
typewritten pages, a form which would hinder rather than 
facilitate the task of the reviewer. 

Since the phrasing of the items in Part V of the outline 
is not to be retained in the actual test item, no great pains 
have been taken to state the questions in the best form 
possible. The reviewer is requested, therefore, to consider 
only the idea with which the question is concerned, and to 
overlook any awkwardness in the expression of the question 
itself. 

Because of the bulk of the material in Part V, it will not 
be convenient for the reviewer to attempt any careful 
relative evaluation of the items included. He is therefore 
asked simply to cross out any items which he considers of 
little importance, and then, after having reviewed the entire 
section, to go back and provide similar questions, at any 
point in the outline, which in his opinion would provide the 
basis for a good multiple-choice question. He is requested 
particularly to pass judgment on the balance of types of 
material included. For example, is too much importance 
given to political and military history, as contrasted to 
social and economic history? Is the history of the develop- 
ment of the arts—music, literature, architecture, painting, 
etc.—slighted? Is there an insufficient number of questions 
whose answers contribute directly to a reasoned under- 
standing of the life of today? 

In relation to questions of this type, due consideration 
must be given to the fact that an examination of this type 
must be restricted, within reasonable limits, to what the 
student has had opportunity to learn, in or out of the class- 
room. 
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OBJECTIVES MEASURED BY THE TEST 


In preparing this examination, the authors have kept in 
as close touch as possible with the work of the Social Studies 
Investigation, and have tried to conform to the most recent 
and authoritative available statements of objectives. An 
effort has been made to provide an instrument for measuring 
the products of the best current practices, while at the same 
time allowing for desirable trends that are now taking place 
or that shoud take place in the teaching or learning of 
American history. This is a compromise which must be 
made now, and which must always be made in the future, 
in all examinations which are intended for practical use. 
It is our hope that, with your help, we may make this Amer- 
ican history examination a constructive compromise. 

The problem of determining the objectives tested, there- 
fore, becomes simply one of describing good practice as it is 
now found—of phrasing a series of statements under which 
the content of present instruction can be conveniently 
classified. The same content could perhaps be equally well 
classified under other statements, differently phrased. The 
real problem, therefore, is not how well do the statements 
presented below describe the objectives of history teaching, 
but how well does the material in the outline, taken collectively, 
describe the tangible results, in the student, of good history 
teaching? 

In view of these considerations, it is believed that the 
informational aspect of the tests is to be construed as a de- 
cidedly desirable and essential characteristic. 

A. E. Linpgvist, 
University of Iowa 
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